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THE debate on the Colonial 
Office vote which took place 
yesterday week was singularly 
tame in comparison with the 
expectations that had been formed regarding it, and 
ended in no definite conclusion. Mr. Ellis and Sir 
Robert Reid criticised the conduct of Mr. Rhodes in 
connection with the Transvaal Raid and the 
general administration of the Chartered Company. 
Sir William Harcourt, following them, dwelt upon 
the bad policy of entrusting to a Company 
that was practically bankrupt such large powers 
of administration. He elicited from Mr. Chamber- 
lain the statement that the Government had 
agreed to a proposal by Mr. Rhodes to insert 
@ provision in the charter that the duties on 
British goods should not exceed the Cape tariff. 
This, Sir William declared, was a complete reversal 
of the commercial and Free Trade policy of this 
country. Mr. Chamberlain was very energetic in his 
reply. He defended the Chartered Company, and 
was enthusiastic in his vindication of Mr. Rhodes, 
to whom he again paid a tribute as exuberant as that 
which astonished the House last summer. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was 
a brisk debate on the Budget resolutions. Mr. 
Edmund Robertson expressed his regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the surplus at his 
disposal, had not applied it to a reduction of the tea 
duty instead of the duty on tobacco. Sir William 
Harcourt, who supported Mr. Robertson, pointed out 
that tea had become almost exclusively a British 
product. A reduction of the duty upon it would, he 
declared, benefit a larger number of people than the 
reduction of the duty on tobacco, whilst it would at 
the same time be of service to the Indian tea-grower. 
The resolutions were ultimately agreed to. The 
adjourned debate on the second reading of the 
Vaccination Bill followed the discussion on the 
Budget. The principle of compulsion was strongly 
attacked by Mr. Hazell, Mr. Channing, Mr. Labou- 
chere, and other members, but the motion for the 
second reading was carried by 237 to 23 votes, and 
the Bill was then referred to the Standing Committee 
on Law. The Local Government Bill for Ireland was 
the chief business before the House on Tuesday and 
two subsequent days. 


THE West Staffordshire election resulted, as had 
generally been anticipated, in the return of Mr. 





most significant and remarkable reduction in the 
Unionist majority. In 1895 the late Unionist mem- 
ber, Mr. Bass, was returned unopposed. [a 1892 
his majority was 2,348. This year the Unionist 
majority has been reduced to 800, a fall of more 
than 1,500 from the figure at which it stood 
in 1892. In South Norfolk the Liberal candidate, 
Mr. A. W. Soames, was returned on Thursday by a 
sweeping majority—4,626 to 3,296, a turnover of 
more than 2,100 votes. The Unionist poll shows a 
great decrease, the Liberal poll a large increase on 
all previous records. Such results can only be re 
garded as affording further proof of the fact that 
the tide of public opinion is rising against the 
Ministry even in those constituencies in which they 
have hitherto occupied an impregnable position. 





Sir WILLIAM Harcourt was the chief guest at a 
dinner of the Eighty Club and the Cambridge 
University Liberal Club, which took place at 
Cambridge last Saturday. In the course of his 
speech after dinner, Sir William severely criti- 
cised the diplomatic methods of Lord Salisbury. 
The Foreign Secretary had stated that when things 
did not go exactly as one would wish in diplomatic 
intercourse, the proper policy was one of “ silence 
and polite withdrawal.” That involved a delicate 
manceuvre; one had to acquire an air with which 
to retire when shown the door. Long practice, 
however, had made Lord Salisbury a_ perfect 
master of this art. The legend of the Salisbury 
foreign policy, as it was displayed to us in Armenia, 
in Crete, and in China, was a miserable fiasco. The 
Foreign Secretary, had, however, returned from the 
South of France in excellent spirits, and had been 
talking to his supporters about Chinese crackers and 
detonations. The detonations had been chiefly 
among his own supporters, and had been pro- 
duced not so much by Chinese crackers as by 
a British damp squib, which had fizzled out 
as, somehow or other, Lord Salisbury’s squibs 
always did fizzle out. If Lord Salisbury were 
a wise man, he would not place himself in a position 
in relation to other Powers in which it was necessary 
to yield. If he had to go out like a lamb, it was 
better not to come in like a lion. The English 
people did not want to go to war, but they did not 
like being snubbed all round the world. Lord 
Salisbury’s misfortune was that he did not treat his 
own policy seriously. That being the case, he could 
hardly expect other nations would do so. 





Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT made a second speech 
on Wednesday evening at the reception “to meet 
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the Liberal leaders and the Progressive members of 
the London County Council,” which had _ been 
arranged at the National Liberal Club. He pointed 
out that the political character eventually taken by 
the County Council election had been imported into 
it by the Moderates, who had been well beaten for 
their pains. As himself a pioneer in the work of 
municipal reform for London, he indicated his 
opinion that the success and continuance of 
unification were assured, in spite of the efforts 
of the Tory party to destroy their own creation ; 
they had desired to obtain “an expression of 
opinion from the people of London” on its present 
system of municipal government, and he trusted 
that they were satisfied with the result of their 
appeal. He drew conclusions of a hopeful kind from 
this result, and from the result of the West Stafford- 
shire election, as to the prospects of the Liberal 
party—conclusions with which we cordially agree. 


Tue change in the representation of South Notts 
has had an unexpected and (to Liberals) an amusing 
sequel. Mr. Finch-Hatton, the retiring member, who 
has, we believe, rather a reputation for speaking his 
mind, has spoken it very freely on the subject of the 
home and foreign policy of the Government. He re- 
signs, not because of ill-health, as was reported, but 
because he can no longer support the Government ; 
and he expounds his reasons in a letter to Lord 
Newark, his successor in the seat, dated April 5th, 
but held back till Thursday last, presumably in 
view of the bye-elections. The Government, he 
declares, have done nothing for agriculture except 
to pass the Agricultural Rating Act, which is so ill- 
drawn that it aggravates, instead of alleviating, 
the grievances of the small holder; they have 
been anti-landlord in the Irish Land Act, anti- 
capitalist in the Employers’ Liability Act; in 
South Africa, Mr. Chamberlain—even Mr. Chamber- 
lain!—has given foreign Powers reason to suppose 
that England will submit to any insult rather 
than resort to force; in China they have thrown 
away a magnificent opportunity to establish British 
influence, and allowed Russia to become a standing 
menace to our interests both there and all over the 
Pacific; Mr. Balfour’s surprise at the collapse of 
China was “an astounding confession of incompe- 
tence”; and, in short, Mr. Finch-Hatton cannot 
continue in a position where he would be com- 
pelled to vote against his party. Mr. Finch- 
Hatton, perhaps, expected too much of Mr. Balfour, 
who has never, so far as we know, showed any 
special inclination towards foreign or Eastern affairs 
until he was obliged to get them up the other day; 
but he doubtless expresses the real opinion of large 
sections of the Ministerialists in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and, so far as our failure in the Far East is 
concerned, of the Liberal Party also. 


THE Romilly Society, which was inaugurated at 
an influential meeting held on Wednesday afternoon, 
aims at the amendment of the criminal law, the 
reform of prison treatment and the abolition of 
cruel punishments, and at the dissemination of 
information and the promotion of discussion 
on these subjects. There is plenty of useful 
work for such a society to do, even though the 
subject of prison treatment is attended to by other 
agencies—notably by a branch of the Humanitarian 
League. Mr. Morrison, one of the highest authori- 
ties on prison discipline, declared that our prison life 
makes men worse rather than better ; and it is desir- 
able to know the reason why. The Society, it may 
be noted, appears to contain a very large proportion 
of lawyers. We hope they will not be too rigidly 
legalitarian ; and we heartily wish it success. 





WHATEVER may be thought of Mr. Kensit’s 
methods, he may claim that he has effected a real 





service to the discipline and order of the Church, 
The petition which he has succeeded in getting pre- 
sented to the three Houses of the Convocation of 
Canterbury was discussed on Wednesday in two of 
them with remarkable and somewhat surprising 
results. In the Upper House the Archbishop ex- 
pressed his regret that Mr. Kensit had interfered, 
because he had intended to do so himself—but that is 
one of the criticisms usually passed by constituted 
authorities on unauthorised action—and declared his 
opinion that, in view of the abolition of prosecutions 
for offences relating to ritual, he thought that 
practices not in accordance with the Book of 
Common Prayer would generally be discontinued 
as the result of a reminder from a Bishop. This 
hopeful view was taken by other speakers, 
though the Bishop of Southwell protested that 
certain secret societies were undermining the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 
In the House of Laymen Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
of all people, not only presented Mr. Kensit’s 
petition but moved a resolution in favour of a 
closer adherence to the Prayer-book, which was 
carried unanimously, with a rider recognising the 
right of the Bishop to prohibit the holding in church 
of any service not recognised therein. The difference 
in tone is very marked between the episcopal speeches 
on Tuesday and Bishop Creighton’s advice to Mr. 
Kensit about a month ago not to attend churches 
where the services did not suit him; but the action 
of the House of Laymen is perhaps more notable. 
Whatever is said about sacerdotalism, it is laymen 
(or women) who demand these services when they 
are taught to do so. The action of the Bishops 
merely secures that the demand and supply shall be 
conducted under a voluntary system, and not under 
the protection of the Establishment. 





WEDNESDAY last was “ Presentation Day” at the 
University of London, and the occasion was signalised 
by a speech from the Chancellor (Lord Herschell) 
which ought to dispose of the last objections to the 
teaching University for London. He pointed out that 
the right to reject any new charter rested with 
Convocation, and rested with that body alone, and not 
with the graduates acting by any other method 
(by a post card plébiscite, for instance). More- 
over, he argued that Parliament now asserts its 
right to control all measures of University reform, 
and that the financial aid voted to the University 
naturally entailed the right of Parliamentary con- 
trol. Finally, he expressed a hope that the final 
solution of the problem would soon be reached— 
a hope that the Government has done something 
to encourage, though its actions, and the condition 
of Parliament, take off a good deal from the effect 
of Ministerial declarations of their intentions. 


By a vote of 462 to 218 the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge rejected on Thursday the proposal 
to recognise as a “Public Hostel” St. Edmund's 
House, a new institution governed by Roman Catholic 
Bishops and intended for the training of candidates 
for the priesthood. Protestantism of a rather 
narrow and aggressive kind has, of course, been 
a familiar phenomenon of University life at 
Cambridge ever since it was satirised by 
Macaulay in his amusing verse, and we need not 
attribute the defeat of the proposal entirely to 
zeal for the maintenance of the undenominational 
character of the University or of freedom from the 
interference of an alien element in its affairs, though 
both motives were doubtless influential, and are 
weighty. Something may be said for the admission of 
Roman Catholic institutions to the same status as that 
enjoyed by distinctively Anglican foundations, such 
as Selwyn and Ridley at Cambridge, or Keble and 
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Hertford at Oxford. On the other hand, a good many 
University Liberals have always maintained that the 
existence of these foundations is a distinct breach 
of the spirit of the Universities Tests Abolition Act; 
and the hostel in question was intended only for the 
training of embryo ecclesiastics. Now that training 
is understood to involve seclusion from the free 
action of various and conflicting intellectual in- 
fluences, which is the very essence of the life of 
our Universities to-day, a residence—not officially 
recognised—for graduates in training for orders, like 
Wycliffe Hall, would not be open to the same 
objection. But we believe that to be incompatible 
a the training required for the Roman priest- 
ood. 


THE course of the war has developed 
ABROAD. considerably during the last week—less, 

however, in actual occurrences than in 
the preparation for them. Admiral Dewey's des- 
patches, which were received at Hong Kong last 
Saturday, show that his victory at Manilla was 
even more complete than had been supposed. His 
entrance into Manilla Harbour was a brilliant 
exploit ; but the Spanish fleet, when he found it, was 
inferior in everything save courage; and his victory 
has secured the Philippines to America, and she 
means to keep them. Until the troops arrive from 
San Francisco there will, no doubt, be reason for 
considerable anxiety—not for the safety of the 
foreign residents or the American invaders, but lest 
there should be a conflict between the insurgents and 
the Spanish soldiers at Manilla. The American victory 
has, moreover, apparently disinclined the Spanish 
Government to risk a naval battle in the Atlantic 
—though this is still doubtful ; and the United States 
have not only bombarded San Juan, Porto Rico— 
doubtless in preparation for an occupation—but 
have begun to land troops in Cuba. The repulses 
at Cienfuegos and Cardenas show that they will 
have some difficulty in landing; but this cannot 
much affect the result. As we argue elsewhere, the 
end is in sight, and may be near at hand. The chief 
question at present is as to the effect on Spain. A 
reconstruction of the Ministry is impending, possibly 
soon to be followed by a dictatorship and a catas- 
trophe; and the disturbances in the towns have 
been only less serious than those in Italy. 


WHILE the capital of Piedmont has been cele- 
brating the jubilee of the commencement of Italian 
constitutional government, three other provinces of 
the Monarchy have been on the verge of revolution. 
The disturbances, which began as bread riots in 
some of the most backward towns of the south 
and centre of Italy, have gradually spread north- 
wards to Lombardy and Tuscany, and culminated 
last Saturday and Sunday at Milan. On Friday 
riots took place at Pavia, and a student was 
killed. At Milan the workmen turned out—first, 
it is stated, those belonging to one particular 
factory, who then went about the city calling out 
the rest, and distributing revolutionary manifestoes. 
Then there were fights with the police and soldiers, 
and one man was shot. His body was used to excite 
further disturbance. Barricades were built—it is 
said with great strategical skill; the disturbances 
were suppressed on Saturday, but renewed on 
Sunday and Monday; the peasantry of the Brianza 
attempted to march in, armed with pitchforks, and 
students armed with revolvers came in from Pavia; 
the Central Station was captured, and the movement 
of troops checked. The full truth is hardly known 
yet; but the fact that half Italy is now under 
military rule is sufficiently eloquent of the appre- 
hended danger. Very serious rioting is reported also 
from Florence and Naples; from Leghorn, long a 
stronghold of the Socialist party, where a barricade 
was built; from Prato, eleven miles from Florence, 








where a factory was burnt; and also from Brescia, 
Verona, and Bologna. 


THE General Election in France, of which the 
first stage took place last Sunday, has resulted, so far, 
in the definite return of 393 out of the 581 members 
of the Chamber. There seems to have been less ab- 
stention than usual, possibly because the election was 
held in the spring instead of in the autumn; but at 
present there are not many notable changes in the 
personnel of the Chamber to record. M. Jaurés 
is defeated at Carmaux by one of the “Rallied” - 
—probably because of his appearance in the 
Zola case—and intends for the present to retire 
from public life. M. Jules Guesde, another 
Socialist, is defeated at Roubaix; and the list 
of the rejected also includes M. Joseph Reinach, 
M. Deloncle, the Colonial Chauvinist and Anglo- 
phobe, M. Hubbard and M. Lavertujon. M. Francois 
Charmes of the Débats is also unsuccessful, but he 
was not in the last Chamber. M. Drumont of the 
Libre Parole returns from Algiers triumphant. 
All M. Bourgeois’ last Ministry have been re-elected. 
On the whole, there seems likely to be no great 
change in the balance of parties. The members who 
may be classed as supporters (more or less) of the 
Ministry number 179; the Radicals and Radical 
Socialists, 116; there are 31 “ Rallied”’ or Clerical 
Republicans, 37 Monarchists, 21 Socialists, four 
“revisionists,” and five independent members, in- 
cluding two Christian Socialists. The Radicals hope, 
however, that the second ballots on Sunday week 
will result more favourably for the advanced 
candidates — which, indeed, is probable, a great 
multiplicity of Radicals and Socialists having been 
put forward at the first ballots in order that some 
might withdraw before the final stage—and prophesy 
that the Ministry will not be able to form a stable 
majority unless it seeks the support of the Clericals, 
whether “ Rallied ” or Monarchist. 


THe German Reichstag, which has often run 
counter to the Imperial wishes during the five years 
of its life, has died in an odour of sanctity, and the 
Speech from the Throne is a funeral eulogy. Partly, 
as has been maliciously suggested, this is because the 
Emperor is not sorry to see the last of it; but it has 
made amends for all its past offences by voting the 
Naval Sexennate, and its successor may very possibly 
prove even more compliant than itself. The Speech 
from the Throne, with which its proceedings were 
closed yesterday week, made honourable mention of 
its work in passing the new civil code, in reforming 
the procedure of courts-martial, in putting the mili- 
tary and naval defences of the Empire on a satis- 
factory footing, and in seconding the Emperor’s efforts 
to obtain a station for the protection of German 
commerce in the East; but no mention was made of 
its ratification of the commercial treaties with 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, in which the Emperor 
took such pride before the Prussian landed interest 
had captured him and forced Count von Caprivi out 
of public life. And there are undoubtedly grave 
possibilities of reaction both in the empire and in 
Prussia. The Prussian Lower House yesterday week 
passed without debate the third reading of the Bill 
subjecting University lecturers (Privatdocenten) to 
regulation by the Ministry of Education—known as 
the “ Arons Bill,” because it is directed against one 
lecturer who happens to be a Socialist, and whose 
name falsely suggests that he is a Jew. There is a 
possibility, now that the Catholic Centre is no 
longer in opposition, of further interference with 
the rights of public meeting and political associ- 
ation; and there are renewed rumours that a 
measure is in preparation which will modify, or 
restrict, universal suffrage. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreiga matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount in weekly wages. 
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Most of the political parties have now issued 
their manifestoes; but in some of these the real 
issue is not made clear to the electorate. That issue 
is essentially between the Agrarians, or agricultural 
Protectionists, on the one hand, and the Liberal and 
Socialist parties on the other; but the Catholic 
Centre and the National Liberals take no definite 
stand on this question. Some of the former are 
known to be inclined to “agrarian’’ doctrines, while 
the latter desire to secure “reciprocity” in the 
commercial treaties; and that—-in Germany as in 
England—is only another name for increased 
Protectionism. The manifestoes of the Liberals 
and of the Liberal Union are clear on this issue. 
But it seems highly probable that the majority 
in the new Reichstag will be formed by a 
coalition with the Conservatives—nearly all of them 
“agrarian "—of the unsound remnant of the National 
Liberal Party and the Catholic Centre. The latter, 
of course, will demand concessions; and, as it will 
hold the balance, it will probably get them. How the 
Conservatives, who are mostly ultra-Protestant, wil, 
endure the alliance is an interesting subject for 
speculation. It is notable, by the way, that the 
Speech from the Throne mentioned “ the Church-life 
of the nation” as one of the objects of the special 
solicitude of the Imperial Government. 


Tue first volume of Mr. John 
Murray’s new (and standard) collec- 
tion of the Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron was published on Thursday last. The 
volume, which is edited by Mr. R. E. Prothero, 
comes down to August 22, 1811, and adds eighty 
letters belonging to that period of the poet's life 
to those contained in the fullest collection yet 


LITERATURE, etc, 


published—that of Mr. W. E. Henley. This 
addition nearly doubles the material available’ 
for that period: and, in addition, full use 


has been made of a number of biographical notes 
collected by the father and grandfather of the 
present Mr. John Murray. It is stated in the 
preface that all the available material will have 
been published with the completion of this work, 
except some letters from Byron to his solicitor, 
asking for money, which are couched in much the 
same terms as would be used by anyone elee. 
These demands, we observe, began when Byron 
was at Harrow and the claims of “ Mother Barnard,” 
the keeper of the “tuck-shop,” became pressing. 
There are some painful lights on the character of 
that much-tried, but excessively disagreeable, Scots- 
woman, his mother, “whose detestable temper 
destroys every idea of domestic comfort. It is a 
happy thing that she is my mother and not my 
wife, for I can rid myself of her when I please.” 
But he did not do so altogether, though he an- 
nounced that her arrival at Cambridge would be 
the signal for his departure, even if rustication 
were the consequence. The volume contains many 
pleasant letters—chiefly to his half-sister—and a 
number describing his earliest travels in Greece. 


THe Duke of St. Albans, Lord 
Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, 
and formerly one of the Liberal 
Minority of the House of Lords, was a traveller, a 
yachtsman, a member of the Jockey Club, and an 
ardent horticulturist.—The Rev. G. W. Gent, Princi- 
pal of St. David's College, Lampeter, had had 
a distinguished career at Oxford, and had been 
tutor of Keble College, Head Master of Lilan- 
dovery School, and Principal of St. Mark’s Training 
College at Chelsea. He was an ardent educa- 
tionist and had served a term on the London School 
Board as a Churchman and Moderate, but his 
zeal for education had led him to revolt against 
Mr. Diggle, and effectually prevented his re- 


OBITUARY. 


election.—M. Gousios was the organiser of the 





raid of the Ethnike Hetairia into Macedonia last 
April twelvemonth, which was the beginning of 
many sufferings for the Greeks.—The Marquis de 
Cherville bad for thirty years been the chronicler of 
country life and natural history in the Temps, and 
had obtained some reputation as a writer on his 
subjects.—The Comte d'Hérisson had taken part 
both in the French attack on the Summer Palace at 
Peking in 1860 and, as secretary to Jules Favre, in 
the negotiations for the capitulation of Paris in 
1871. He had published his experiences in two books, 
the “Journal d'un Interpréte en Chine” and the 
“Journal d’un Officier d’Ordonnance.”—Mr. Dalton 
McCarthy was a Member of the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, who had acquired some note as 
the leader in a Conservative secession. 








THE ITALIAN TROUBLE. 





7 HO would have thought, two weeks ago, that 
W Italy rather than Spain or Cuba was about 
to attract the attention of the world? Yet it is once 
more the unexpected that has happened, and this 
week the public mind has been far more deeply occu- 
pied with what has occurred in Northern Italy than 
with the movements of the Spanish and American 
warships. There is one obvious reason why so deep an 
interest is being shown by the people of this country 
in the terrible events that have been happening 
within the last few days in Italy. That is, that Italy 
is so familiar to all travelled Englishmen that most 
of us have learned to look upon it, if not as a 
second home, at least as the most delightful of all 
lands after our own. Milan is more familiar to most 
of us than Oban, and a hundred times more familiar 
than Dublin. Como, which was the scene of so fierce 
a struggle this day week, thousands and tens of 
thousands amongst us regard as being something like 
a gateway leading into Paradise. And all over the 
wonderful, beautiful, fated Jand there are spots 
to which the English fancy turns, and turns again, 
with a peculiar affection. Moreover, few of the 
people of these islands who know Italy at all have 
been able to resist the fascination of the Italian 
character. The indolent, happy-go-lucky tempera- 
ment of the Southern Italian, his delightful way of 
putting every irksome task cff till to-morrow, are 
the very opposite of our own characteristics, and 
perhaps for that very reason we are attracted by 
them. Besides, as Englishmen grow to know Italy 
better they begin to discover that there are certain 
virtues which they can find more highly developed 
in the peninsula than anywhere else in Europe. 
They find in some places, and notably in Milan itself, 
a marked degree of business enterprise accompanied 
by a dogged industry and perseverance not to be 
matched even in these islands. They find a land 
where the snob is almost unknown, and they feel 
constrained to admire the inhabitants of so rare a 
country. We do not speak of the great historical 
associations of Italy, nor of its wonderful art tradi- 
tions. These things have become the commonplaces 
of guide-books. But what deserves to be pointed 
out is the fact that the Italy of to-day has established 
its own claims upon the sympathies of Kuglishmen, 
and that we have learned to entertain such a feeling 
towards the country that any misfortune which 
threatens her seems positively to hurt us also. 

For this rea on men have been de ply m vd by 
the story of the great revolutionary rising at Milan, 
and the sporadic rebellion which has brokeu out in 
other places. We realise those scenes of carnage 
under the shadow of the great Duomo just as our 
fathers were able to realise the fighting in the streets 
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of Paris in 1851. 


It is almost as though the thing 
had happened in an English city. Nay, accustomed 
as most of us are to associate only thoughts of 
beauty and peace and happiness with Italian scenery, 
the news of the present week has brought with it a 


positive feeling of pain. Yet we fear that it is the 
real Italy which has been revealed to us by this 
insurrection. ‘That is something very different from 
the Italy of the tourist and the holiday-maker. It 
is a land of hard work, of grinding poverty, of 
almost incredible privations. We cannot believe 


that the rise in the price of bread is to be 
held responsible for the fighting in Milan. 
No doubt, it has been treated as the last 


straw; but we are inclined to agree with our 
correspondent, Mr. Stillman, who, speaking with a 
profound knowledge of his subject, declares that if 
bread had been reduced to a farthing a pound the 
rising at Milan would still have taken place. The 
truth is that the whole country has for years past 
been seething with the elements of social, political, 
and religious discontent. It has become the fashion 
in certain quarters in this country to regard Signor 
Crispi as the root of all evil, and to trace all the 
open discontent of the Italian people to the effects 
of his policy. Such a view has just that measure of 
plausibility which is sufficient to commend it to 
superticial judges. It is very easy to perceive that 
Italy has made a ruinous economic mistake in trying 
to build up a great military force capable of holding 
its own against the armies of a great Power like 
France. It is obvious to the dullest that the African 
policy of Crispi was a gigantic blunder. People 
seeing these things think that they have seen 
everything that accounts for the present dis- 
tress of Italy; whereas they have only seen the 
smoke which, issuing from the mouth of the 
voleano, bears witness to the fires that burn below 
the surface. There is little reason to doubt 
that Italy would have been stronger now to meet 
the enemies within her gates if she had never 
succumbed to the temptation to play her part as 
a great military power; but it is by no means 
certain that she could, under any circumstances, 
have resisted that temptation. To regard Signor 
Crispi, or any other single statesman, as a Mephis- 
topheles who has lured his country to its ruin, is 
to ignore most, if not all, of the facts of the 
situation. 

The root of the mischief lies far deeper than the 
entrance of Italy into the Triple Alliance or the 
African colonial schemes. It is to be found in 
the fact that when Italy became a free and inde- 
pendent country under a Constitutional Monarchy 
it found itself between two active enemies—the 
Blacks and the Reds. The Papal party, who had for 
years been the active allies of the worst enemies of 
{talian freedom, could not forgive the men who had 
dared to deprive the Pope of the temporal 
sovereignty he had abused so shamefully. From 
the Pope himself downwards every Italian of the 
Papal party became the open enemy of his country, 
and bent all his energies to the task of making the 
Constitutional Monarchy impossible. On the other 
hand, the “ Reds’’—Socialists and Revolutionists of all 
classes and descriptions—were just as ardent in their 
hatred of institutions which aimed at securing for the 
country a well-ordered liberty founded upon sober 
Constitutional principles. And although the Papalists 
and the Socialists were of all parties those which 
were most directly opposed to each other, they did 
not hesitate to work together for a common end— 
the overthrow of the existing régime in Italy. They 
were naturally assisted in their work by the blunders 
committed by the Constitutionalists, and thus it 
comes to pass that less than thirty years after Italian 








unity and independence were crowned by the acquisi- 
tion of Rome as the capital of the glorious kingdom, 
we see the country in the throes of a revolutionary 
movement the end of which we cannot pretend to 
foresee. No spectacle so disheartening has been 
witnessed in Europe for many a year. Italy, free, 
united and independent, was the greatest achievement 
of Europe during the lifetime of the last generation. 
It is impossible to see that noble edifice in imminent 
danger of collapsing without being filled with 
anxiety and pain. The worst of it is that all classes 
seem to have contributed to the danger. If the 
Papalists have been unscrupulous and vindictive, and 
if the revolutionary mob of Milan has been burning to 
repeat the horrors of the French Revolution, it cannot 
be said that the Italian upper classes—the natural 
guardians of the established order of things—have 
beentruetotheirduty. The story Mr. Stillman tells on 
another page of the way in which the taxes have 
been evaded by the wealthy, whilst their burden has 
fallen most heavily upon the poor, speaks for itself. 
Kverything has been done that could increase the 
national danger with which the country is now 
threatened. The insurrection may, of course, be 
crushed by the military forces at the command of 
the Crown, but the peace secured by such means 
will be of doubtful value. A task of enormous 
gravity and difficulty lies before the authorities if 
they are to restore, not merely order, but public 
confidence. We trust most sincerely that they will 
succeed in the attempt; but, meanwhile, it is not 
strange that men are suggesting that the Pope, who 
has shown himself so anxious to secure the peace of 
other lands, is now bound to do something for the 
peace of Italy. The Vatican has had the principal 
part in reducing Italy to her present condition. It 
ought to be the first business of the Pope to do what 
he alone can do to restore peace and tranquillity to 
his unhappy native country. 








IMPERIAL AMERICA. 





TYVHE withdrawal of the Spanish fleet from their 

attempt to protect Cuba from invasion opens, 
if it be a fact, the final stage of the war—a stage 
which may be arduous, but very possibly will 
not be long. The way is left open for the invasion 
of Cuba, probably at as many points east of 
Cardenas as the United States Government see 
fit to select, and perhaps of Porto Rico also. The 
bombardment of San Juan is reported as we write; 
and the American repulses at Cienfuegos and Car- 
denas can hardly rank even as temporary checks to 
the invasion. A large part of Cuba, at any rate, can 
easily be occupied, and the rest gradually reduced, if 
a decisive battle should seem impracticable or unwise. 
The Spaniards, indeed, together with some high 
authorities in the United States, seem to expect 
that the reduction will be a slow and difficult pro- 
cess. The rainy season, with its accompaniments of 
malaria and yellow fever, will offer, in their opinion, 
a far more effective opposition to the American 
advance than either the Spanish fleet or the Spanish 
troops. We cannot altogether concur in this 
forecast. The highlands of Cuba are not likely to 
be infected by yellow fever; and a good many 
Americans from the Middle and Southern States 
have had long experience of malaria. The Spanish 
troops are doubtless brave and enduring, but they 
have no other qualities fitting them for success. 
Food may perhaps be grown for them—presumably 
sweet potatoes and Indian corn; but meanwhile 
their provisions are running short, and there is 
every reason to suppose that they are heartily 
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sick of the war. Ammunition, too, they cannot 
get; and the infantry have shown themselves, accord- 
ing to credible reports, exceedingly bad and wasteful 
marksmen in their encounters with the insurgents. 
So the end is in sight. Cuba will fall under 
the dominion of the United States, probably to be 
organised as two territories of the Union; Porto 
Rico, if America chooses, will form a third. Their 
admission as States must be indefinitely remote; 
but as territories they will present—only on a much 
greater scale—the same kind of problems as California 
presented at the close of the Mexican war, and New 
Mexico continues to present to this day. There will 
be a large disaffected element—unless it emigrates 
to South America —and more brigandage than 
there has ever been in the worst parts of the Far 
West. But there will also be an inrush of American 
planters and traders; and we can trust Americans 
to put down disorder with a strong hand when they 
have a mind to. They have not done so in the Far 
West, because it is cheaper to let every man be his own 
policeman than to establish a mounted police force 
after the Canadian model. But, by troops or police 
or Vigilance Committees, order will be kept in Cuba, 

But in the Philippine Islands a very different set 
of problems presents itself. Cuba and Porto Rico 
are geographically accessible, and may be regarded 
as politically only in a state of provisional tutelage. 
But the emancipation from tutelage of the 
Philippine Islands is inconceivable. They can 
hardly be organised as territories, even on the 
model of Alaska. Admiral Dewey's brilliant 
feat has placed the Spanish authorities at his 
merey so soon as troops can reach him from 
San Francisco; and at present the idea seems 
to be to continue the Spanish administration 
under American suzerainty and a military governor, 
or a committee of superintendence composed of 
Admiral Dewey himself and the United States 
Consuls at Manilla and Hong Kong. But that can 
hardly be a permanent arrangement. The half- 
breeds, now the substance of the insurgent forces, 
will make trouble: the Spaniards will make worse 
trouble. The islands contain some tribes, even in 
Luzon, which the Spaniards have never been able to 
subdue: the different races in them are stated, on 
the best authority, to number fifty-one, exclusive of 
crosses with one another, the Spaniards, and the 
Chinese immigrants ; and—what is a very unexpected 
development—the possession of the islands will 
make the United States one of the Mohammedan 
Powers, since there are Moslem populations— 
apparently of a most intractable kind—both in 
Mindanao and in the Sulu Archipelago, over which 
Spain exercised a Protectorate. The land, in the 
more civilised islands, is very largely in the hands of 
the religious orders, who appear also to furnish the 
parish priests, and to sway the people—except the 
better-educated half-breeds—as they please. They 
are said to be dissolute as priests, and extortionate 
as landlords; and the Church, apart from its own 
private revenues and takings in the shape of fees, is 
supported out of the colonial revenue to the extent 
of three-quarters of a million of dollars per annum. 
There are civilised natives, wild natives, and natives 
who govern themselves under Spanish supervision ; 
and there are natives who refuse to be governed 
by Spain, and against whom she has had to wage 
costly and difficult wars. The bhalf-breeds are 
etbically peculiar, and likely to give endless trouble, 
and to teel—what they have never been made to feel 
by Spain—that they are a despised race. The 


islands reproduce, in an extremely aggravated form, 
the social problems raised in America by the negro, 
the Indian, and the Greaser; by Mississippi, Okla- 
American law and legal 


hcoma, and New Mexico. 





ideas will, we are afraid, rather tend to favour the 
rack-renting religious orders than otherwise; but it 
is hardly conceivable that the Church will maintain 
its power or make good its claim on the revenues. 
If the Philippines are to be administered, as the 
Indian Bureau and the Freedmen’s Bureau used to 
be, by office-seekers from the States, their future is 
full of trouble for the Union. We believe the 
American nation can do most things that it has a 
mind to. But if it means to govern the Philippines 
successfully, it must give them a permanent civil 
service, a permanent colonial army, and an ad- 
ministration free from the scandals which have 
made its dealings with the Indians a lasting 
reproach. It may very probably find, even so, 
that a new set of difficulties awaits it; that the 
possession of the Philippines gives a dangerous 
stimulus to the power of the capitalist and the 
Trusts; that it upsets the political balance of the 
Union; that it diverts capital from useful employ- 
ment at home to speculative investment abroad ; 
and that it involves the Republic in those European 
complications from which her founder—though the 
advice is rather inappropriate now—advised her 
above all things to keep aloof. But, on the other 
hand, it may be remembered that though America 
has kept out of complications in Europe, she was 
on the way to become an Eastern Power some forty 
years ago. Boston and Salem had a large share 
in the trade with China; and an American ex- 
pedition took a prominent part in the opening up 
of Japan. The War of Secession, the Suez Canal, 
and the substitution of iron steamers for wooden 
clippers interrupted these tendencies. We now 
see them resumed in the modern form, and with 
that territorial base which modern needs make 
indispensable. That the islands should pass into 
the hands of a Power that can develop them is 
unquestionably a gain to the world. And it is 
probable that America is the only Power whose 
acquisition of them need not precipitate the great 
European war. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

HE result of the French elections, which excited 
less interest than usual, is pretty much what 

was anticipated by observers of French politics. 
They have not driven M. Méline from office. On 
the contrary, they have confirmed him in it. But 
his estimated majority of forty or thereabouts gives 
no great guarantee of stability to a Government 
which will have lasted, before the Chamber mee's on 
the Ist of June, longer than any of its predecessors 
since the foundation of the Third Republic. There is 
no enthusiasm for M. Méline or for any of his 
colleagues, except perhaps M. Hanotaux, an able 
and successful, if not over-scrupulous, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. M. Hanotaux, who is a member 
of the Academy and the author of a classical work 
on Richelieu and his times, is not in the English 
sense a politician atall. He does not sit either in the 
Chamber or in the Senate. He has graduated, so to 
speak, in the Civil Service, and before he entered the 
Cabinet he filled the post held in this country by 
Sir Thomas Sanderson. As Minister he is entitled, 
under the French Constitution, to speak in both 
Chambers, though not to vote in either. But he 
never takes part in debate as we understand the 
term, confining himself to reading written state- 
ments in reply to questions of which notice has 
been given. It is by no means certain that, if M. 
Méline were defeated, M. Hanotaux would go out 
of office with him. Like Admiral Jauréguiberry in 
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former days, he has become a sort of permanent 
Minister, with a vested interest in the foreign port- 


folio. His independence is, however, limited in 
two directions. In the first place, he is under the 
control of Count Mouravieff, who dictates the policy 
of France as weil as of Russia. In the second 
place, he is subject to constant pressure from the 
Colonial Minister, M. Lebon, a fire-eating Jingo 
of a dangerous type. Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Edmund Monson deal with M. Hanotaux. But in 
France foreign politics are largely colonial, so that 
M. Lebon exercises the ascendancy to which Mr. 
Chamberlain only aspires. Now that the elections 
are over, a good opportunity presents itself for 
settling the disputed boundaries in West Africa. 
We wish we could think that the omens were alto- 
gether favourable. Lord Salisbury has overruled 
Mr. Chamberlain, who sought an occasion of quarrel, 
and no one can doubt the pacific temper of the 
Premier. But it is an unfortunate result of his 
weakness and vacillation in dealing with Russia that 
he cannot now yield any point, however small, with- 
out the appearance of giving way to France. More- 
over, it must be remembered that Lord Salisbury’s 
strained relations with the Russian Government, 
which might easily have been avoided, deprive us of 
a powerful influence when it might otherwise have 
been exerted on our behalf at Paris. 

The President of the Council, though not a 
brilliant statesman, is justly and universally respected 
for his probity and high character. But he is the 
most extreme and, consistent Protectionist in all 
France. The high duties on corn which his Govern- 
ment imposed have broken down under the stress of 
high prices, and have been temporarily suspended. 
When they are renewed the Government may meet 
with a fall. The agricultural interest, however, is 
more powerful in France than in England, because 
the number of landed proprietors is enormously 
larger. The small farmers have a horror of Free 
Trade, and believe that, unless their industry be 
fostered by a high tariff, they will be ruined. Upon 
this belief, which he fully shares, M. Méline relies, 
and we cannot infer that it will fail him merely 
because American speculators have produced for 
their own purposes an artificial scarcity in Europe. 
Very little was said during the elections about 
the condemnation of Dreyfus or the new trial of 
M. Zola, which has been fixed for the 23rd. The 
impartial judgment of the Supreme Court, the Cour 
de Cassation, has disproved the exaggerated theory 
that the French Republic had become a military 
despotism, and that soldiers could at their own 
pleasure override the law. But, on the other hand, 
the advocates of Dreyfus and the friends of Zola 
have made no impression upon the electors. M. 
Joseph Reinach, a prominent champion of the Jews, 
has been defeated. M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader in 
the late Chamber, and one of its most eloquent 
orators, has lost his seat not because he was a 
Socialist, but because he courageously and per- 
sistently supported the demand for a revision of the 
sentence passed upon Dreyfus. Whatever may be 
thought of the Government’s refusal to reopen the 
case from a moral point of view, there can be no 
doubt that they have been amply sustained by the 
public opinion of France. They have the Church 
behind them, and it is useless to blink the fact that 
the Church is at this moment far stronger in France 
than it was at the foundation of the Republic. The 
Pope’s recognition of the present political system 
was, in his own interests, a wise one. So long as the 
Vatican was openly hostile to the form of govern- 
ment which, as Thiers said, divides France the least, 
his influence was almost exclusively confined to 
orthodox and devout Catholics. Now that he has 








taken off the ban, and recognised existing facts, 
there has been an immense revulsion in favour of 
Catholicism. In the sense of not being anything 
else, most parts of France are still Catholic, as the 
sea is salt. Men whose lives are not visibly affected 
by religion of any kind, and whose speculative 
opinions are far from being ecclesiastical, join 
readily enough in a crusade against Protestants and 
Jews. The hero of a recent French story says 
emphatically that though he has no definite belief, he 
is a Catholic because he is a Frenchman. 

The second ballots, necessary when no candidate 
obtains an absolute majority of the votes polled, 
have yet to be held. But in most cases their results 
are not doubtful, and it is therefore possible to form 
a fairly accurate estimate of parties in the new 
Chamber. The Government will probably have 
316 votes, and the Opposition 265. That is a Minis- 
terial majority of 51, considerably more than Mr. 
Gladstone obtained in 1892, and quite enough for 
all ordinary purposes in the House of Commons. 
But the French are divided into several groups and not 
into two great parties. There are the Moderate 
Republicans, upon whom the Government can count 
and who have increased their strength at the polls. 
There are the Rallied Republicans, who have become 
Republicans because the Pope said they might, and 
who give M. Méline what is called an independent 
support. Lord Derby defined an independent Member 
as a Member who could not be depended on, and 
that is certainly the sense in which the epithet 
applies to the Rallied, some forty in number. The 
solid forces of the Opposition consist of Radicals 
and Socialists, who are rather weaker than they were 
before, but still by far the largest group after the 
Moderate Republicans. Then there are the 
Monarchists, perhaps forty, who would be quite 
capable of voting with the Radicals if for any 
reason they wanted to upset the coach. The corre- 
spondent of the Times, in his careful and useful 
analysis of the elections, expresses the opinion that 
an unusual number of contests have been deter- 
mined by local causes, such as the wealth and 
popularity of individual candidates. A high pro- 
portion of electors polled, according to the French 


standard, which is a good deal lower than 
our own. But that is because the date was 
more convenient than it has been hitherto. 


August, the month of harvest, is clearly a worse time 
for political activity than May. The Republic is as 
stable as ever. But it is a Conservative Republic, 
upheld by two great pillars, the Army and the 
Church. Gambetta’s old formula that Clericalism 
was the enemy no longer finds favour with the 
French people, and an attack upon the Church would 
bring any French Government down. The Army, 
though it has done nothing of any importance since 
the disasters of 1870 and 1871, is more popular than 
ever, and the Russian alliance remains unimpaired. 
We are glad, however, to recognise a marked im- 
provement in the language of the French Press 
concerning England; and the defeat of M. Frangois 
Delonecle at Castellane has been followed by the 
withdrawal of M. Francis Charmes at Murat. 








THE RISE IN WHEAT. 





HE extraordinary rise in the price of wheat 
threatens to upset some exaggerations of 
economic theory. The silver-man of the Western 
States will realise that currency is only one of many 
factors in determining prices. He sees wheat at 
1873 prices, while silver is worth less than half what 
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it then was. The Protectionist sees that even in the 
wide field of free exchange within the Anglo-Saxon 
world—for America is practically as little affected by 
Corn Laws as England—prices of wheat need not 
always remain at the level of 1894. The Free 
Trader who was under the impression that 
where there was no Corn Law corn must 
always be cheap, is disillusioned for the moment 
by seeing prices as high as the average of many 
years before the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, 
and is constrained to agree with the Protectionist 
in admitting that tariffs, like currency, are only 
one of the many factors which regulate the 
corn-market. Doubtless, many people will simply 
put down the rise to the war. But, on a broader 
view, the facts scarcely bear out this opizion. While 
any attempt to explain the causes of the rise is 
almost as dangerous as an attempt to forecast the 
future course of the market, we venture to express 
the opinion that commercial considerations furnish 
an adequate explanation. 

Before the Repeal of the Corn Laws wheat in 
England was subject to violent fluctuations. It wasa 
very variable crop, and so long as the tariff wall 
kept England apart from the outer world a shortage 
necessarily involved a rise in price. Thus, the aver- 
age price of corn in 1822 was 44s., and in 1825, 68s. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws lessened the effects of a 
shortage in England alone, but left the market liable 
to variations whenever there was a short crop in the 
countries within an easy radius of supply. In 1867 
wheat averaged 64s., and in 1868, 63s.; while in 1870, 
the year of the Franco-German war, it was only 46s. 
The improvements in sea-carriage during the two 
succeeding decades first enabled us to try the ex- 
periment of free trade on a really large scale. 
European races have brought vast regions of Canada, 
the United States, and the Argentine under wheat 
cultivation; while the cheap Asiatic labour of India 
has enabled less fertile lands to produce corn ata 
profit. All these new regions sent their surplus 
product at a cheap rate to England. There seemed 
no end to the competition which the English farmer 
would have to meet, no limit to the advantages of 
cheap food which the English workman might enjoy. 
Wheat sti!l remained as variable a crop as before, 
but it was very seldom that every country had a 
bad crop. The shortage of one country was compen- 
sated for by the abundance of another. Wheat 
seemed to vary little more in price than coal, of 
which the production can be increased at will, and 
its steady tendency year by year was downwards, 
until in 1894 we reached the unprecedented price of 
22s. At that price wheat could not be grown to 
a profit in England, even if there were no rent or 
taxes, except with the newest appliances and on the 
best land. The area under wheat cultivation 
declined to less than one-half of what it used to be, 
and many keen observers thought that the age of 
corn in the British Isles had passed away. England 
was to become a mere consumer, content to get her 
corn from day to day. The import of wheat from 
foreign countries increased from 32 million ewt. in 
1886 to 64 million in 1896, and, though there was a 
large decrease in the import from British possessions, 
this was counterbalanced by the increase in the 
import of flour. So certain did we seem of always 
being able to buy cheaply just when we wanted that 
merchants and millers kept very small reserves, and 
it has been calculated by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture that the maximum supply of wheat in 
England during the ordinary year—the supply, that 
is to say, immediately after harvest—is only sufficient 
for the demand of fourteen weeks. 

But the prices of 1894 were not unremunerative 
in England only. French peasant proprietors found 





that wheat scarcely paid even with the aid of M. 
Méline’s 12s. of protective tax—more than 50 per 
cent. on the values of 1894. Russian peasants were 
suffering severely. American farmers, even with the 
increasing demands from their home markets, were 
clamouring for free silver. Most of the wheat- 
growers of the world were producing at a loss, or 
at least at less profit than may fairly be looked 
for in a risky business. Obviously this could not 
last. The cost of production must, in the long 
run, regulate prices. The curious thing is that 
a rise was so long delayed. Many causes contri- 
buted to the delay. The surplus product of 
India and the Argentine, where export was encou- 
raged by the depreciation of the currency, exercised 
an undue influence in competition with producers 
who were almost everywhere in debt and unable to 
hold out for adequate prices. The commercial 
stringency in America also contributed towards the 
forcing of exports. Farmers are peculiarly conserva- 
tive. They do not alter their methods as quickly 
as other producers. Thus years elapsed before they 
realised that it was more profitable to rear and 
fatten stock than to grow grain for sale. By degrees, 
however, the wheat area ceased to expan] as quickly 
as population, and even if crops had been good, 
prices were bound to rise. It so happened that short 
crops in many countries came at the moment of con- 
traction, and the range of prices entirely changed. 
The speculators, who had foreseen the change, 
accentuated it by big operations, and the war 
furnished them with the occasion which the acute 
always find in popular panic. 

The speculators do not anticipate that present 
prices can be maintained. Wheat for delivery this 
month is quoted 177 cents per bushel in Chicago, 
but contracts can be made for delivery in July at 
120, and in December at 91. In other words, the 
market believes that the temporary shortage will 
be over when the new crop is harvested, and that 
wheat will relapse, not, indeed, to the prices of 
1894, but to a price which will allow a fair margin 
over the cost of production. The only doubt seems 
to be whether the speculators for the rise, are not 
mistaken in thinking that the working classes in 
Europe will pay any price they ask for wheat. We 
should imagine that there will be a greater fall in the 
demand than they calculate, while at the same 
time the vast volume of the speculative transactions 
renders a crash extremely probable. The war 
does not seriously affect either the producing power 
of the United States or the facilities for marketing 
produce in Europe, and the price must tend to fall to 
the cost of production, just as it was bound in 1894 
to rise to it. But it would be idle to deny that vast 
speculative activity may keep prices for a long 
time above the normal level. A few years ago the 
purchasers of wheat for future delivery were either 
merchants or professional operators. Now the public 
have come in. ‘The stock exchange in Chicago 
closed when the movement in Diamond Match shares 
collapsed, and the corn exchange has taken its place. 
People who never expect to handle a ton of wheat 
buy thousands of tons on paper. ‘The public 
in America, as in England, are generally bulls. 
Thus any movement of public speculation tends 
to raise the price; and even if there should be 
a heavy fall, prices may still keep higher on this 
account than they otherwise would. The eagerness 
of the indebted farmer to sell is now more than 
balanced by the eagerness of the speculator to 
purchase, and the advantage in the haggling of the 
market is with the sellers. England will doubtless 
have to pay a higher price for bread, but, happily, 
Englishmen are not so entirely dependent on bread 
as their staple diet as some other nations. 
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HE Stock Markets are fairly well supported, and 
prices in some departments, especially the 
American and the West Australian sections, are 
good. The Stock Exchange settlement has passed 
over smoothly, but there is exceedingly little doing. 
Everybody assumes that Spanish resistance is at an 
end. The war may continue in Cuba, and the 
Philippines may have to be occupied; but practically 
it is taken for granted that Spain is already beaten, 
and that her energy will soon be occupied in 
domestic quarrels and not in fighting the United 
States. Naturally there is much exultation in the 
United States. The American people look forward 
to a long period of prosperity ; they think that prices 
are too low even now, and it seems as if we are 
about to see a very considerable and active specu- 


lation. The war taxes and the war loans will 
fill the Treasury, and will make it unlikely, 
therefore, that there will be any currency 


trouble for some time to come, while the great rise 
in wheat is adding to the benefits derived from two 
years of good crops, and is enriching the country. 
Argentina and India are both profiting by the state of 
the wheat market. Argentina was tried last year by 
the locust plague, and India was tried by a rare 
combination of unfavourable influences. Both are 
this year blessed with good crops, and both are 
benefiting by the great rise in wheat. India has an 
exceptional wheat crop. The Indian people are now 
selling it eagerly, and they are getting better prices 
than they have got for fifteen or sixteen years. On 
the other hand, what is benefiting the' United States, 
Argentina, and India is telling severely upon the 
Continent. The French Government has had to 
suspend the corn duties, while riots have occurred 
in various other countries—more particularly in 
Spain and Italy. Of course, there are many 
other reasons for the revolutionary movements in 
these two countries, but the rise in wheat has 
played its part. The alarming state of things in 
Spain and Italy, the struggle of the nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary, the jarring of Servia and Bulgaria, 
the fear of an outbreak in Macedonia, the danger of 
an attempt by the Continental Powers to intervene 
between the United States and Spain, are all causing 
the public in this country to hold aloof from specu- 
lation. Consequently the stock markets, though 
they are fairly well maintained either by foreign 
buying or by professional buying, are really inactive. 
The great public is holding aloof, and very wisely. 
Here at home the rise in wheat is likely to affect 
trade unfavourably—firstly, by decreasing the 
purchasing power of the working classes, who 
are the great mass of the population; and, secondly, 
by stimulating an agitation for higher wages. 
Up to the present there is no evidence that the 
dearness of wheat has had any influence upon trade. 
It is quite true that the Board of Trade returns for 
last month show a very large increase in the imports 
and a very large decrease in the exports. But those 
affect only the foreign trade. The home trade is as 
good as ever it was, and this is the great mass of 
trade upon which the people live. Besides, even the 
foreign trade is affected only in this way—that the 
value of the imports has been swelled by the very 
high price that has had to be paid for wheat. Onthe 
other hand, the war checked American purchase of 
our goods toa great extent. For the first six months 
after the Dingley Tariff came into operation Ameri- 
can purchases fell off considerably. During January, 
February, and March they began to increase slowly 
but regularly; in April they fell off again largely, 
showing that the immediate imminence of war 
stopped business in the United States to a very great 
extent. No doubt there were large purchases of 
shipping in Europe by the United States, but these 
are not shown in the Board of Tvade returns. 
Probably the May returns, when they come out, will 
show American trade still stagnant. But after a 
while the very dulness of the American trade now 








is certain to lead to an extraordinary expansion later 
em. Thus the foreign trade in April shows a merely 


temporary depression. On the other hand, it is 
satisfactory to be able to say that there is a marked 
increase in the Indian purchases of our goods. 

The Money Market is very firm, 4 per cent. being 
quoted for short loans several days this week; and, 
practically, the Bank of England has complete 
control of the market. Old loans due to it have had 
to be renewed, and it has lent a considerable amount 
further. The special causes are the locking up of so 
much Japanese money in the Bank of England, and 
the bringing out of the Greek Loan, while there is 
talk of several other loans, especially a Russian. 
Then gold is again going to the United States. There 
is a possibility that it may go to Japan in consider- 
able amounts. And it is also possible that it may 
go to India. Consequently, there is a fear that 
before very long the Bank of England will have to 
put up its rate to 5 per cent. At present, however, 
it is making the 4 per cent. rate effective, and 
if that continues it may, perhaps, prove suflicient, 
at all events, during the summer months. It 
has to be borne in mind that the extraordinary 
prices paid for wheat increase the amounts that 
we have to pay to the United States, Argentina, 
and India, and, therefore, enable these three 
countries if they please to take a considerable 
amount of gold from London. Whether they will 
please to do so remains to be seen. But the general 
impression seems to be that some gold will go to all 
three. Meanwhile the stringency in the Money 
Market continues, and is likely to continue, showing 
that wheat is being hurried to market as fast as 
people can get it ready. To do so there is a very 
great demand for money, and, therefore, it is likely 
that the high rates will continue well into June, 
possibly until the Ist of July. It is even not im- 
probable that gold may, apart altogether from loans, 
have to be sent out to India to pay for some of 
the wheat. Naturally there is a strong demand 
uader these circumstances for India Council drafts. 
The Council on Wednesday offered for tender 60 
lacs of rupees, and the whole amount was allotted, 
slightly under 184 lacs being in bills at prices from 
1s. 3}-2d. to 1s. 333d. per rupee, and rather more than 
41% lacs in transfers—3; lacs realising 1s. 3,),d., and 
the remaining 2 lacs 1s. 4,\;d. per rupee. Subse- 
quently 2 lacs of transfers at Is. 4,';d., and a small 
amount of bills at 1s. 33}d. per rupee, were sold 
by private contract. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The announcement of Sir Philip 
Currie’s appointment as ambassador at Rome 
had been confidently expected for some time. The 
appointment may be regarded as the reward due to 
Sir Philip for his exertions in a most thankless and 
difficult post. The Italian Embassy is not equal, so 
far as salary is concerned, to that at Constantinople, 
but in all other respects it is greatly to be preferred. 
None of our ambassadors has had so bad a time of 
late as that which has fallen to the lot of Sir Philip 
Currie. He threw himself into the cause of the 
Armenians with all his heart, and it was certainly 
owing to no fault of his that justice was not done 
upon the Sultan. To go to Rome after such a time 
as he has had at Constantinople will be a decided 
case of “port after stormy seas,” and everybody 
will congratulate him upon his well-earned prefer- 
ment. 

There is again a very uneasy feeling on the subject 
of our relations with France. The West African 
question is hanging fire, and the statesmen of Paris 
show great tenacity in clinging to claims which in 
the opinion of our Government are absolutely un- 
founded. Lord Salisbury might be prepared to 
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sacrifice some of our just rights for the sake of a 
settlement, but he has colleagues in the Cabinet who 
are opposed to any further concessions, and they are 
strengthened by the popular feeling with regard to 
our bungling policy in the Far East. The conse- 
quence is that some ugly rumours are afloat, and 
men are talking, as they have not done for a long 
time past, of the possibility of war. One can only 
hope that on this occasion the cry of “ Wolf!” will 
not come true. 

Yesterday's debate on South Africa took the 
course I anticipated. The scandal of last year’s 
Committee was severely let alone, and as a conse- 
quence there was no reality in the debate. Mr. 
Chamberlain was vociferously cheered when he paid 
an almost impassioned tribute to Mr. Rhodes, and 
he had the pleasure of announcing that he had 
himself taken a first step towards the establishment 
of a British Zollverein. One would like to have 
heard Mr. Chamberlain's predecessor in the repre- 
sentation of Birmingham upon the speech of last 
night. What scorn would have been too deep to be 
porred upon the head of the apostate! 

Sunday.—The Siar of last night, I observe, is 
much moved by my plain speaking with regard to 
its attack upon Sir Henry Fowler on Thursday. It 
even quotes my words in the evident belief that it 
will attach the sympathy of the public by showing 
with what severity it has been assailed. I am 
hardened enough not to wish to qualify a word that 
I said. I am at the same time very much amused at 
the air of injured innocence adopted by the Siar. 
That journal, emulating the practices of the vile 
“vellow press” of New York, sought by means of 
enormous headlines to give emphasis to an indecent 
and unprovoked attack upon one of the most 
distinguished of our politicians. In language of 
studied insolence it announced that henceforth Sir 
Henry Fowler was “dead,” and with more than 
Papal arrogance it presumed to excommunicate him 
from the Liberal party. All this was because Sir 
Henry Fowler had become a director of a great 
public company having, so far as its financial position 
is concerned, the highest possible character. Against 
impudent bullying of this description I felt it to be 
my duty to protest in the name of common decency, 
and I also pointed out—what is clear upon the 
surface—that private spite had evidently prompted 
this attack upon an eminent party politician. I 
have not a word to say in qualification of the 
language I used last week; but I may hint, for the 
benefit of the S/ar, that my language is not nearly 
so strong as that which has been used regarding its 
action by all those to whom I have spoken on the 
subject. The tactics and spirit of the “yellow 
press” have not yet, happily, been acclimatised in this 
country. 

Monday.—The rumours of a Spanish victory 
which filled the streets last night are not confirmed 
this morning. On the contrary, we have a full 
account of Admiral Dewey's fine exploit at Manila 
and of the complete destruction of the Spanish fleet 
in the Far East. To Englishmen the account of the 
battle is gratifying for more reasons than one. It 
shows what the meaning of naval supremacy is, 
and how completely the superior fleet, if properly 
handled, has at its mercy an inferior fleet, even 
though the latter is mcre numerous than the former. 
England is at this moment in the position of naval 
superiority, not only in Chinese waters, but through- 
out the world. Both France and Russia will take 
note of the lesson of Manila. Private advices concur 
in the statement that neither the French nor Russian 
fleet is at present in a satisfactory condition. Neither 
could pretend to cope with that of Great Britain. 
What this means may be seen by a reference to 
Manila. Itis possible that a careful review of the 
engagement of May Ist may tend to make the peace 
of Europe more secure. 

The Italian troubles are serious, and they come 
as a reminder of the fact that war affects others 
besides the actual belligerents. But the war, after 





all, is not really responsible for the'rise in the price 
of wheat. American speculation has more to do 
with that rise than the question of Cuba. It begins 
to look as though young Mr. Leiter’s “corner” may 
become an international business. In the meantime 
English tourists will hardly be inclined to include 
Milan in their programme for some time to come. 

Tuesday.—The Star last night devoted an article 
to Sir Henry Fowler and the National Telephone 
Company. On this occasion, I am glad to say, Sir 
Henry’s censor abandoned the bullying insolence of 
his original attack, and stated his case in decent 
language. But what a case it is! So far as I can 
learn from a careful perusal of a column of involved 
and tedious verbiage it is improper for a member of 
Parliament to be a director of the Telephone Com- 
pany because that Company has a monopoly. This 
may or may not be true, but, supposing it to be true, 
one is tempted to ask if there are not other 
monopolies with which members of Parliament are 
connected. As everybody knows, there are monopo- 
lies in railways, sauces, beers, and mustards which 
are not regarded as disqualifying a man for Parlia- 
ment, whilst the head of the greatest of all English 
monopolies—the newspaper bookstalls—-was for years 
Leader of the House of Commons. It is ridiculous in 
these circumstances to pretend that there is any 
excuse for the ferocious attack which it has pleased 
the Sfar to make upon Sir Henry Fowler, and one is 
driven back upon the theory of personal malignity in 
order to account for the violence of that attack. 

The decay of Parliament is more visible than ever 
just now. Perhaps one ought to call it the decay of 
the present House of Commons. Nobody seems to 
take any interest in the proceedings, and we have 
seen how debates, even upon the gravest questions, 
collapse without a murmur of impatience being 
heard from anybody. That there is something 
rotten in the state of parties just now is admitted 
by everybody. If the rot had been confined to one 
side only, we should not have seen the Ministerialists 
still meekly following a leader whom they openly 
distrust. I do not believe the newspaper paragraph 
which says that a dinner party at Sir Charles Dilke’s 
has been convened to consider the imminent return 
of Lord Rosebery to the leadership of the Liberal 
party. Newspaper paragraphs about dinner parties 
may generally be distrusted. But the fact that this 
story should have found currency shows what is in 
men’s minds. Everywhere there is conscious dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of things, and, so 
far as the future of the Liberal party is concerned, 
there is no longer any doubt as to the direction in 
which men’s minds are turning. But it is not over 
dinner tables that great questions like those of the 
leadership of parties are solved. 

Wednesday.—The centre of interest in foreign 
affairs has, for the moment, been shifted from Spain 
to Italy. To-day’s news is very ominous, and there 
is too much reason to fear that Italy is passing 
through a great revolutionary movement. The 
newspapers, however, give us little news. Their 
enterprise is at present apparently exhausted by the 
Spanish-American war. Seeing that Milan is within 
thirty hours of London, it is certainly strange that 
we should still be in the dark as to what has been 
happening there during the last few days. In the 
meantime the usual exodus of early suinmer tourists 
to Italy from this country has been suddenly stayed, 
and Lord Rosebery, who had meant to start for 
Naples to-day, is for the present compelled to confine 
himself to a less extensive journey. 

One fact is being clearly brought out in connec- 
tion with the war between America and Spain. 
That is, that the United States and Great Britain 
are being drawn more closely together, not only by 
sympathy of feeling, but by stress of circumstances. 
There are many possible causes of difficulty between 
America and Europe owing to the war, but in almost 
every case the interests as well as the inclinations of 
Englishmen must lead them to side with America. 
It is their perception of this fact that is making 
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Continental publicists so bitter in their discussion of 
the relations of this country and the United States. 
That and the lesson already taught by the war as to 
the absolute supremacy of the strong fleet must 
colour the political future of Europe for some time 
to come, and if we only had a statesman at the head 
of affairs instead of Lord Salisbury, with his hesi- 
tating incompetence, the position of England would 
be stronger now than it has been for a long time 
past. 

The expressions of sympathy with Mr. Gladstone 
and his family are of such a nature as to prove the 
unequalled hold the great statesman has secured 
over his fellow-countrymen. They cannot fail to be 
consoling to those to whom Mr. Gladstone's sore 
distress is a deep personal sorrow. Would that it 
were possible to give any account of his condition 
that would remove the grief and anxiety now felt on 
his behalf! That, alas! is impossible. The best news 
that comes from his bed of suffering is the statement 
that his strength is now steadily declining, and that 
it seems probable that it will not now be long before 
his earnest prayers for release are satisfied. 

Thursday.—West Staffordshire is good, and even 
better than had been anticipated. To reduce a 
majority of 2,300 to one of 800 is a notable achieve- 
ment, and it proves that even the dry bones may 
live. If only the Liberal party were restored to 
vigour and unity it would not be long before a 
complete change in the political situation was seen. 
Unfortunately, there are no signs pointing to an 
immediate improvement in the position of the 
Liberals. I see that there is some silly talk in the 
newspapers about imaginary “ intrigues"? on the 
part of those who believe that Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement from the Liberal leadership was a mis- 
fortune for his party, and who hope that the time 
will come when that misfortune may be repaired. 
There are no such intrigues, and the idle gossip 
which discovers some deep-laid party stratagem 
in a simple dinner party is wholly unfounded. It 
is quite true that those who see the mismanagement 
of our affairs abroad under the present Government, 
and who recall the successful firmness of the Foreign 
Office when Lord Rosebery was at the head of 
affairs, not unnaturally feel their desire for his 
return to public life intensified. But this feeling is 
common to both parties, and I think I may say to 
all sections of both parties, and has no connection 
with any imaginary “intrigues” for the purpose of 
changing the Liberal leadership. Intrigues, as a 
matter of fact, are hopelessly out of place in such 
matters. Even Mr. Labouchere gives Lord Rose- 
bery credit for having no part in any plot like that 
in the existence of which some newspapers profess 
to believe, and I do not know of a single person who 
has taken part in such a plot. But it is useless to 
shut one’s eyes to the unmistakable trend of public 
opinion; and however disagreeable it may be to 
certain politicians, it is just as well that its existence 
should be recognised. 

Friday.—The revolt of Mr. Finch-Hatton is not 
perhaps an event of very serious consequence; but 
it is a straw showing in what direction the wind is 
blowing, and it confirms all that I have observed 
and written during the last few days. The uneasi- 
ness in the public mind is not, however, confined to 
mere party questions. Lord Salisbury’s pessimism 
at the Bankers’ dinner on Wednesday was in 
harmony with the prevailing mood. The clouds are 
still lowering on the horizon, and nobody knows how 
soon the storm may burst. Meanwhile, Ministers are 
trying to win back the lost sympathies of one section 
of their supporters. The Bill for crippling the County 
Council is, after all, to be introduced this Session! 

There is no need to dwell upon the significance of 
the visits which are now being paid to Hawarden 
by one or two politicians who have been Mr. Glad- 
stone’s associates in bygone days. They are visits 
of farewell. So precarious is now the state of the 
illustrious patient that it does not follow that be- 
cause a visitor reaches Hawarden he is able to have 








an interview with the dying chief; and in any case 
such an interview is of the briefest description, for 
only a word or two can be uttered or heard at a 
time by the sufferer. But all accounts agree as to 
the peace which has settled over the sick-room in 
which the greatest of Englishmen is now calmly 
anticipating the inevitable end. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND OXFORD. 





HERE is something infinitely touching about the 
; messages which passed between Oxford and 
Hawarden last week. The rulers of the University, 
assembled in council, sent to Mr. Gladstone an 
expression of their sympathy which was in every 
way natural and becoming, but they hardly, perhaps, 
realised what a special value it would have for him. 
Mr. Gladstone, moved by it as few things have lately 
moved him, responded with an assurance of his deep 
and ceaseless loyalty to Oxford, which, with its 
simple eloquence, goes straight to the heart of every 
Oxford man. “1 served her perhaps mistakenly, but 
to the best of my ability. My most earnest 
prayers are hers to the uttermost and to the 
last.” Of all the incidents which have marked 
the story, the noble and pathetic story, of the 
last few months of Mr. Gladstone’s life, none is 
more characteristic than this. Some men’s memories 
at the close of life turn back most readily to the joys 
they have tasted or the triumphs they have won, to 
battles fought and victories recorded, to pleasures 
of field and covert, moor and stream. But the 
scholar, the man in whom the world has never 
stifled the power of seeking knowledge and of 
dreaming dreams, turns back to Oxford with a 
fulness of affection that not even the dearest 
memories of school can yield, as the place where he 
first entered on the larger inheritance of manhood, 
and learned to understand the thoughts of men. 

Hardly any now remain of the celebrated com- 
pany who heard the young Gladstone, in a maiden 
speech, defend, before the Oxford Union, the policy 
of his friend and master, Canning. No one, we imagine, 
now remains, who, like the late Dean of Ripon, could 
remember the serious, handsome boy coming up from 
his tutor’s to Christ Church, in October, 1828. The 
Warden of New College must be almost the sole 
survivor of those days in Oxford now. Sir Thomas 
Acland is, of course, one of the very few outside. 
Yet no generation of Oxford life has since included 
a larger number of distinguished names. With 
Gaisford and Liddell and Scott for scholars; with 
Pusey and Newman, Tait and Manning, for divines; 
with Robert Lowe and Sidney Herbert and George 
Cornewall Lewis among the aspirants to public life ; 
with Doyle, the poet, less qualified perhaps to rival the 
fame of Shelley than to champion it, as he did in the 
memorable Union debate of 1829 against the claims 
of Byron and the Cambridge men; and with many 
another, like Lord Canning and Lord Elgin, destined 
to celebrity in later years, even Mr. Gladstone had 
contemporaries worthy of his steel in war and his 
respect in peace. “It is curious to remember,” wrote 
one of the survivors of those days not long ago, 
“reading Plato with Bruce—afterwards Lord 
Elgin—seeing Manning hard at work getting up 
the text of the Bible, Gladstone working at 
Hooker, whilst Hamilton—afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury—was more inclined, I think, to indulge 
in Aristophanes.” But even stronger than the 
interests which bound him to Oxford then were 
the political ties which grew up in later years 
between Mr. Gladstone and the University, when he 
secured the seat which Canning called the most 
coveted prize of public life, and which Mr. Gladstone 
admitted-that he desired “ with an almost passionate 
fondness.” For eighteen years Mr. Gladstone repre- 
sented Oxford in the House of Commons, and never 
was the University franchise more completely justi- 
fied by the graduates’ choice. Butin 1865 the Church 
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and the University combined to reject, as Bishop 
Wilberforce wrote in bitter indignation, “the best, 
noblest, truest son of each,” and, with characteristic 
dignity, Mr. Gladstone bade farewell to his con- 
stituents there. “I have loved the University 
of Oxford with a deep and passionate love, and 
as long as I live that attachment will continue.” 
To Bishop Wilberforce, a true and faithful friend, 
he wrote at the same time with evident emotion: 
“There have been two great deaths, or transmigra- 
tions of spirit, in my political existence: one very 
slow—the breaking of ties with my original party ; 
the other very short and sharp—the breaking of the 
tie with Oxford.” But though Oxford had rejected 
him, he never turned his back on her. As time went 
on, and his Liberalism increased upon him, he realised 
the need of change in Oxford, the need of “ enlarging 
her borders,” of “opening her doors,” and of “invigor- 
ating her powers.” He came back in 1878 to tell the 
young men of the Palmerston Club, in one of the 
most famous of his speeches, that they must learn to 
set, as he had done, a truer value upon human liberty, 
before the University could quite fulfil the hopes of 
her most loyal sons. As his mind broadened and 
his political wisdom grew riper and fuller with the 
growth of years, he came to acknowledge more than 
he had done in early days the need of growth and 
change in “ that great, that ancient, that noble insti- 
tution.” But no change of view, no lapse of time, 
no barrier of misunderstanding ever divided him in 
spirit from the University which he had served and 
loved so well. 

What is it, one asks, in Mr. Gladstone that makes 
him typ fy so unmistakably the University from 
which he comes? We do not claim for Oxford 
all the merit of a character that no training could 
have rendered other than profoundly fine, of a 
genius that no schooling could have spoiled. But 
it is not fanciful to trace in him in a rare degree the 
influence of the place. The classical education— 
limited, no doubt, and one-sided, with all the 
extraordinary gaps in knowledge which it leaves, 
and which it amazes scientists to meet with in 
a highly educated man—never produced a more 
characteristic type than Mr. Gladstone—scholar 
and philologist, master of language and master of 
style, companion of Horace, lover of Homer, student 
of Aristotle and Plato, apt measurer of Tully's 
prose and Virgil's verse. The Oxford scholar has 
not the exactness, the verbal smoothness of his 
Cambridge colleague. The Oxford undergraduate, 
perhaps, is less definite in his knowledge, less positive, 
less modern, less clearly alive to the movement of the 
world. He is more prone to analyse, to meditate, to 
dream. He reads more widely and, as he would 
claim, more deeply. He dabbles more in meta- 
physics, which sometimes, no doubt, obscure the 
mind. But he comes out at best stamped with a 
certain thoughtfulness which other forms of training 
fail to teach, with a certain modesty of expression 
not incompatible with confidence in himself, and 
with a certain habit of questioning and of analysis 
which may sometimes lead to subtlety and be de- 
nounced as hair-splitting by evil-minded men. If the 
Cambridge training gives more clearness of intellect, 
more accuracy and decision, the Oxford training, with 
all its limitations, gives more width of sympathy, 
more dignity of interest, more unassuming stateliness 
of mind. Boys who go up to Oxford may come 
from it with a mature unworldliness which no other 
place of education leaves behind. In few men have 
traits of this kind been more conspicuous than in 
Mr. Gladstone all through his public life. But there 
is something stronger still than these. There is a 
quality—the quality of reverence—which some ideal- 
ists believe to be the first aim of education, which 
Oxford teaches and Mr. Gladstone's life embodies in 
& supreme degree. In no place and in no man is that 
quality more deeply seated. The sense of beauty, 
the habit of discipline, the appeal of antiquity, the 
power of religion, all combine in Oxford to inculcate 
that reverent attitude of mind—reverent towards 





the present and the future, as well as to the past— 
which makes the modesty of greatness. This is the 
feeling which lies at the root of true conservatism, 
and which has always rendered Mr. Gladstone 
one of the most conservative of statesmen. But 
hand in hand with this tender and benign con- 
servatism there is to be found another attribute, not 
less characteristic of the place, in that unchanging 
hopefulness, of which Oxford, with all her prejudices, 
isthe immemorial home. It is because Mr. Gladstone 
combines so strikingly these two great character- 
istics, that he represents so truly and so nobly 
Oxford’s peculiar spell. It is the reverence, the 
dignity, the strong and thoughtful hopefulness, 
which he brought from that ‘“ God-fearing, God- 
sustaining University,” which, joined to his splendid 
gifts, have made him in our own day one of the 
greatest of the sons of men, and which inspire him 
with such lofty fortitude as he lies waiting the 
approach of death. 





THE COMPETITORS OF BOOKS. 





N his interesting speech at the Booksellers’ dinner 
Mr. Bryce deplored the growth of newspaper read- 
ing, and drew a very strong distinction between the 
habit of mind formed by newspapers and magazines 
and the mental attitude towards books. The distinc- 
tion will strike some people as a littlearbitrary. “We 
read a book,” says Mr. Bryce, “to assimilate it, and 
make it part of our minds. We read a newspaper 
or magazine merely to pick a thing up, use it fora 
day, and then throw it away.” This is a little hard 
on magazines, especially on the solid review which 
very often gives in a few pages the pemmican of a 
whole volume. Do people read the Fortnightly 
or the Nineteenth Century to pass an idle hour, or 
to assimilate suggestions on a variety of topics that 
engage intelligent minds? It is extremely probable 
that magazine reading has often prompted a serious 
course of study, and that, even when it remains de- 
sultory, it does a good deal for miscellaneous culture. 
The newspaper reader is not necessarily a smatterer 
of paragraphs, war news, and the money article. 
Many subjects are treated in the newspapers with 
philosophical gravity. A leading article may have 
all the spirit of statesmanship and much of the 
knowledge which is stowed away on library shelves. 
Some departments of journalism are in the hands of 
men who write books on their special subjects, and 
can give the newspaper reader in the course of a 
column as much matter for thought as he can digest 
in his spare moments. 

It is a mistake to assume that the influence of 
the newspaper is hostile to literature. Nobody knows 
better than the publisher and the bookseller that 
books occupy an increasing space in advertisement 
columns and reviews. Every new journal announces 
that literature will receive special consideration. 
Everything is done by the journalist to pique the 
public curiosity about new books of all classes. If it 
be true that the majority of newspaper readers do 
not read books, the greater the credit to editors for 
their appeal to the taste of the intelligent minority. 
When even the most frivolous paper is rarely with- 
out some suggestion of the world of letters, it cannot 
be fairly maintained that the Press is an enemy to 
intellectual assimilation, and that some new Goid- 
smith should write— 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where print accumulates but books decay. 


It is possible that in war time the book trade declines 
because the world has a keener interest in one of the 
tremendous facts of life than in literature. The 
newspaper profits by an emotion which makes the 
headlines about an imaginary battle more exciting 
even than a new novel. But we are generally in 


danger of forgetting that life is more momentous 
than books, and that when the destinies of nations 
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appeal to our fundamental instincts we turn from 
the library to study the telegrams. 

The really uncompromising competitors of books 
are outdoor sports. Mr. Andrew Lang confessed at 
the Booksellers’ dinner that cycling and golf were 
amongst the enemies of the book trade. It is well 
known that the bicycle has played havoc with the 
booksellers, and on the golf links the disconsolate 
face of a publisher ought to be found in every 
“bunker.” But general denunciations of golf and 
cycling are of no avail. Books compete with one 
another, and it is futile to abuse novels because 
they monopolise the market. There are periodical 
protests against the “tyranny of the novel”—a 
tyranny which is inevitable, simply because the 
novel is a semblance of life; and life in any sort 
of decoction is the draught that never palls. The 
newspaper serves up life every day—actual, pal- 
pitating. That is the reason why it is read with 
“vehemence.” It cannot escape remark that men of 
affairs grow less and less bookish. Contact with 
reality at first hand weakens the desire to examine 
the world through other people's spectacles. Truly 
devoted readers belong to a sedentary class, always 
in peril of decimation by golf. The stalwarts 
amongst them are professional literati who make it 
a point of honour to deplore the unliterary 
character of the times we live in. A writer of books 
cannot contemplate the possibility of a declining 
public without justifiable resentment. If Protection 
were ever restored in this country, he would have 
excellent reason to call on the Legislature to protect 
him‘against the bicycle manufacturers and the makers 
of golf clubs. He might even propose a new form of 
income tax, on the basis of eight books instead of eight 
pence in the pound, every householder to satisfy the 
district surveyor of taxes that he had bought eight 
books in a year for every pound of his income. 

Mr. Bryce thinks that a cheaper publication 
might induce people to read books more and the 
newspaper less. The economic conditions are diffi- 
cult. Cheapness is good policy only when it com- 
mands a large sale, and it must be sorrowfully 
admitted that many of the cheapest books with 
@ great circulation are not above the intellectual 
level of journalism. It would be easy to make a 
list of books which are read with less advantage 
to the general education than any well-conducted 
newspaper. Many good books, on the other hand, 
have so small a public that they could not be 
cheapened, except at a loss. Mr. Bryce says the 
worst enemy of books is the circulating library. 
If this were destroyed, the public would buy instead 
of hiring. It is a dangerous calculation. When 
they could no longer borrow books for a small 
subscription, many readers would cease to read. 
Ingenious persons would come to their aid with 
inexpensive devices for passing the time. Golf and 
the bicycle would multiply their trophies for 
triumphal show. Mr. Bryce warns us with justice 
that the materialism of a spreading empire is no 
substitute for the literature which is the “best 
criterion of greatness"; but, for all that, we are nota 
nation of book-buyers. A fine taste in literature is 
inevitably reserved for the few, and of the many it 
must be said that no cheapening of books is sufficient 
to stimulate them to sustain the criterion of 
national greatness. It is fortunate that the mental 
sustenance they derive from newspapers is, on the 
whole, of so high a standard : considering which fact, 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Bryce should revise 
his judgment of journalism, and acknowledge that 
it does something to uphold the criterion even amidst 
the welter of “ football editions.” 








THE DESTRUCTION OF RARE BIRDS. 


—— + 2 


HERE is a record of the slaughter of an osprey 
in last week's Field which will possibly make 
many a bird-lover think of “The Rime of the 








Ancient Mariner,” and wish that the punishment 
which overtook the man who shot the albatross 
could be legally—as it might be justly—inflicted on 
the “sportsman” who shot the hen osprey on the 


public common at Beverley, on April 27th. The 
shipmates of the Ancient Mariner hung the dead 
sea-bird round his neck as a sign of his guilt; and 
if those who, without the slightest justification, 
shoot rare birds which, as in the present case, 
come to this country to breed, could be made 
to do public penance in somewhat similar 
fashion, they would in future be more observant 
of the obligations of close time, and of the 
provisions of the Wild Birds Protection Acts. 
There seems to have been no secret about the 
wretched business. The bird had been seen about 
the river Hull for some days, and it is said that the 
captor—whose name unfortunately is not given— 
noticed that it roosted in a small plantation, where he 
shot it. Though the Protection Acts are, no doubt, 
susceptible of improvement, they are, we venture 
to think, quite strong enough to inflict some punish- 
ment for such a flagrant case. There can be no 
shadow of justification for the act ; no pretence that 
the bird was harmful, and the only motive for the 
destruction of a rare bird seems to have been the 


desire to secure a British-killed specimen. Our con- 
temporary says truly :— 
It is much to be regretted that a bird which has become so 


searce as a breeding species in the British Islands should be 
wantonly killed at a time when, as may be reasonably supposed, 
it was on its way to some Highland loch for the nesting season. 


It is also pointed out that the man who shot the 
bird has rendered himself liable to prosecution. 
Every bird lover in the kingdom will share the 
regret expressed in the words we have quoted; but 
there will be still greater cause for regret if the local 
authorities do not take some action in the matter. 
The osprey is one of our rarest raptorial birds, 
visiting this country in the spring, and leaving again 
in the autumn, to winter in the south. There are 
stories of its having bred in England; but though 
there is no inherent improbability in such state- 
ments, no authenticated instance is on record. 
Early in the century, however, these fine birds 
were fairly plentiful in Scotland. Sir William 
Jardine, writing in 1832, said that a pair or two 
might be found about almost every Highland 
loch, whence they drew their wonted food. 
There, in the breeding season, they were accus- 
tomed to build; for choice on ruined towers, but 
where such stations were not to be found they 
made their nests on the tree-tops, returning to 
the same spot year after year. He also notes that 
if one was shot another mate was soon found, and 
brought to the ancient abode. The birds, however, 
seem to have been persecuted, probably in the 
interests of fishermen; though it may be doubted 
if killing off the ospreys were altogether a gain to 
them. Sir Herbert Maxwell has recently pointed 
out that most Highland lochs suffer from an over- 
stock of trout, and those that do not, generally 
contain pike, which he says “are surely well bestowed 
on one of our finest and rarest birds of ravin.” 
About 1850 many of the old breeding places were 
found to be deserted ; and a few nests in the extreme 
north were all that could be heard of by such an 
enthusiastic naturalist as the late Mr. Wolley, whose 
experiences are recorded, from his own notes, in the 
exceedingly interesting catalogue of his oological 
treasures, which has been published since his death. 
A few years later the belief gained ground that, as 
a breeding species, the osprey had been exterminated, 
and it was not till 1865 that an authoritative an- 
nouncement was made that these birds still bred in 
Inverness-shire. In 1874 Professor Newton was able 


to speak of some half-dozen breeding stations and 
to express the belief that there was still a suf- 
ficient number left to stock the whole of Scotland, 
and that the efforts made to protect the osprey and 
retain it as a native bird would be successful. 
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Since that time the proprietors on whose estates 
the osprey still breeds have done their best to pro- 
tect both old birds and eggs; and, so far, they have 
succeeded in retaining the bird as a breeding species. 
But if every “armed idler,’ to use Lord Lilford’s 
favourite phrase, who is possessed by a senseless 
craving for British-killed specimens is to be allowed, 
without let or hindrance, to pot the birds on their 
way to the breeding stations, the sportsmen of the 
North may almost as well give up the attempt. It 
is practically useless to protect the few remaining 
pairs which do breed in Scotland, and by the 
employment of extra keepers and watchers to secure 
the rearing of the young in peace, if such slight 
punishment as the law provides does not follow the 
flagrant violation of the Home Secretary's Orders 
recently recorded from Beverley. 

No one would wish to protest against the legiti- 
mate use of the gun. On the contrary, there is no 
possible doubt that the true sportsman is the best 
and strictest preserver of rare visitants and native 
species dangerously near extinction. In addition 
to the good effect of his example, account must be 
taken of his widespread influence on equals and 
dependents. There are many estates in Great Britain 
where a good head of game is kept up, and where, at 
the same time, rare birds gather for refuge and breed 
in peace. East Anglia can show several; but two— 
Holkham and Merton—are known, at least by repute, 
to every sportsman and lover of birds in the three 
kingdoms. Nothing would tempt a keeper or labourer 
to take a clutch of eggs, however much a collector 
might offer; and the shooting or trapping of a rare 
bird would be regarded as very little better than 
poaching. And over and above the personal equa- 
tion of the noble owners of the estates above- 
mentioned must be reckoned the work done by 
two Bird Protection Societies—one in the north of 
the county at Wells, the other in the south on 
Breydon Water. The methods have been extremely 
simple: the employment of a watcher during the 
breeding season to look after nesting birds, to warn 
off persons likely to have evil designs on the eggs, 
and generally to act as the representative and 
deputy of the Society. Nor is the watcher left 
altogether to himself. From time to time, and at 
frequent intervals, members of the Society visit him, 
and their presence affords him valuable support, and 
increases his influence. It is hardly necessary to 
say that any ornithologist, if properly accredited, 
will find in these watchers willing helpers, ready to 
show him all that can be seen, and, as far as possible, 
to lighten the labours of observation. The success 
which has attended the employment of these men 
has led to a similar plan being adopted on the 
Suffolk coast. The abundance of bird-life on 
Breydon and in the neighbourhood may be gathered 
from the fact that nearly twenty-eight per cent. of 
the specimens in the Booth Museum at Brighton 
were obtained here. And a similar collection—with 
a few exceptions—might still be made, without any 
breach of the law, and without fear of unduly 
diminishing breeding stock. 

There seems, then, to be no necessity to call for 
increased rigour of the law with respect to wild 
birds, except. perhaps that the specimen—even if 
“stuffed” and cased—should be forfeited, and for a 
second offence the gun should be claimed by the 
police. It would be useless—nay, ridiculous—to 
extend the close time for the osprey, as has been 
proposed, to the whole year, for the birds go south- 
ward in the autumn. There are, of course, none to 
shoot. And all persons interested in birds should 
endeavour to combat the foolish desire for British- 
taken eggs and British-killed specimens, really not 
one whit more valuable than specimens procured 
from abroad, where they are plentiful. If a healthy 
public opinion can be created on this point, much 
will have been done to stay the destruction of rare 
visitants, some of which—the hoopoe and the 
spoonbill, for example—undoubtedly visit Britain in 
search of breeding quarters. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CAPITALS. 





We mean not the philosophy of capital cities— 

as endemic or abiding in Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
St. Petersburg—though this were a subject worthy 
of profound meditation: but the philosophy which 
lurks in capital letters as the printer sets them down. 
Indolent readers will doubtless float along a page, 
dreaming or half-awake, and pay small attention to 
stops, italics, capitals, and all those little secret 
devices that help to make it a living thing; for, as 
Bishop Butler said, “‘no time is so commonly mis- 
spent as the time given to reading.” But writers 
cannot afford to dream ; or, if they do, the compositor 
will arouse them with his merciless excision of 
capitals on which they have set their hearts; and, 
more rarely, with some intrusion thereof into places 
marked by them as sacred to the small “ roman,” 
which has no capitals. And hereby, to the philo- 
sophical mind, hangs a tale. Whence do these 
majestic, or majuscule, signs come to us? How ought 
their use to be regulated? What do they signify in 
a language? And have they, like the books which 
they adorn or disfigure, a fortune liable to change, to 
vicissitude, to ups and downs, to shame and glory ? 
It is a theme which Montaigne would develop into 
the raciest wisdom, and Charles Lamb sweeten with 
his prime tobacco. Moreover, depths there are in it 
not easily fathomed. As thus :— 

The printed or written page was evidently in- 
tended to be a phonogram, reproducing not only the 
speaker's word, but his accent, emphasis, passion, 
humour, colouring;—whatever that mysterious 
quality is which St. Jerome calls the vivida vis of 
human language—which is individual and, in its 
finest or highest manifestations, inimitable. Hence, 
in strict parlance, no two human beings ever were 
responsible for the same page of writing; let them 
read it severally, and their expression will differ in a 
certain degree throughout. Their italicising will not, 
and cannot, be identical ; each will lend to the words 
as they are uttered by him a definite, a characteristic, 
light and shade. This appears markedly in the 
letters written by women, where italics abound and 
dashes take the place of full stops. But confining 
our view to capital letters, we observe that they are 
a somewhat late invention, as means of variety and 
emphasis to bring out the voice which lies asleep 
in every composition. Neither Hebrews nor Arabs, 
neither Persians nor Greeks, appear to have seen 
what a power is in such distinctions of type, as 
arresting the flighty spirit, or helping to break up 
sentences and to render them more intelligible, or 
as tokens of respect, as salaams, or bowings, or 
prostrations, in the presence of great persons, of 
historic places, and of systems that have governed 
mankind. <A style may, indeed, be all capitals, 
as the Greek and Roman lapidary; but this 
defeats the purpose of calling attention to any 
one name or object, even as Morgiana’s chalking 
all the doors in the neighbourhood of Ali Baba’s 
house completely foiled the band of robbers who 
were searching for it. And although Eastern writ- 
ing is, in itself, a species of arabesque, and can be 
made exceedingly ornamental, yet the judicious 
interchange of large and small letters is no part 
of its philosophy. Does this betoken a lack of 
firm and steady discrimination between the parts 
of an organic whole? It would seem so, despite 
the fatiguing and too elaborate system of vowel 
points and accents which make a page of Arabic 
as tedious to the eye as a page of Bradshaw. All 
these fioriture are an afterthought; the original 
type was uniform and lifeless, 

We hazard a conjecture, which the learned may 
establish or overthrow, that the preper use of 
capitals is one among other benefits due to the 
Christians of the later Middle Age, and has some 
distant but real affinities with the art of illumina- 
tion and the Pointed style in architecture. It is a 


sign of culture arrived at the stage of minute self- 
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consciousness. But the problems which are thus 
indicated range far and wide. For instance, it 
cannot have escaped thoughtful observers that, 
while German writing of a certain period—say 
the first half of the fifteenth century—eschews 
capital letters, even when proper names, and the 
word “God” itself, are in question, German has 
for several hundred years kept up the unreason- 
able custom of spelling all nouns substantive with 
a capital. What should be the meaning of this 
adherence to black-letter usage? Is it feudal, 
aristocratic, ultra-conservative, and a want of 
delicacy in touch and sight? We all know that 
German scholarship, though honest and industrious, 
seldom betrays much refinement; it has no dis- 
tinction; and perhaps the reason is that it cannot 
distinguish between the “little more” and the 
“little less,” wherein art has ever seen its noblest 
opportunities. Now, on turning to French, how can 
one help observing the absolute contrast in this very 
thing? From the eighteenth century onwards, if 
not before, French printers have reduced all their 
words, except the names of persons, to a democratic 
equality. They will not allow the days of the week 
or the months of the year to rejoice in capitals ; and 
a French page is nearly always dull and uniform 
like so much of their landscape—a dead plain, a 
Bedford level, as Edmund Burke would say. To 
English eyes there is something uncomfortable in the 
look of “ jeudi, le 10 avril” ;—why not “ Jeudi” and 
“Avril”? But no, the rule is there and everybody 
observes it, even the iconoclast Victor Hugo, and, 
for another reason, the anarchists who threaten 
society but are vanquished by the printer's devil. 
Is not that very curious? Custom, not conscience, 
doth make cowards of us all. 

The vicissitudes of English printing would repay 
an historian who should deal with them as sig- 
nificant of changes in thought and as typical of 
periods. It was to be expected a priori that our 
mixed and conglomerate people would hold a middle 
course between the German excess and the French 
defect in the use of capitals; and, on the whole, 
so it has come to pass. Ever since Henry VIIL., by 
printing his book on the Seven Sacraments in 
Roman characters, delivered us from the tyranny of 
black - letter, our compositors have been moving 
towards the French system, yet slowly, and, as it 
were, in spite of themselves. Down till about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, it must be admitted, 
the use of capitals for nouns substantive was a 
matter of course. When did it give way to the 
system which is now universal? In the fourth 
edition of Burke's ‘Speech on American Taxation,” 
published by Dodsley in 1775, and lying before us 
as we write, it is interesting to notice that while the 
rules we now follow are observed in the speech 
itself, quotations from Acts of Parliament keep the 
German rule and magnify all the nouns, even to 
“Coffee and Cocoa Nuts.” We suspect that it was 
the French Revolution which proved disastrous to 
these capitals, as it quenched the gorgeous colours 
of the male sex, and introduced the ugly democratic 
evening dress, the Puritan “ claw-hammer.” 

By way of prelude to the more serious questions 
involved, consider how Thomas Carlyle, a German 
by instinct, feudal and anti-democratic, was wont, 
by the superfetation of these symbols, to drive com- 
positors frantic, so that a quarter of an hour spent 
on his manuscript was deemed as much as they 
could bear. Carlyle did his utmost to make every 
page a phonogram; he fatigues by explosive and 
reiterated emphasis, and will combine in one diabol- 
ical word italics, romans, and capitals, as if eyes 
were microscopes, and all we had to do in life was to 
get his exact tone while launching anathemas on 
the new age. Contrariwise, Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
almost French in his sobriety ; page after page rolls 
on, & deluge of syllables, with but an occasional big 
letter emerging here and there. He is the pattern 
to which American books approximate ; and we may 
venture to call it the scientific and democratic style, 





in which personality is reduced to the second rank, 
while abstractions, formulas, averages, and shibbo- 
leths triumph. There is little hazard in prophesying 
that the printing-press will obey Mr. Spencer's 
suggestion rather than Thomas Carlyle’s. In other 
words, “the individual withers, and the crowd is 
more and more.” If capitals be the outward sign of 
personality, personality is in a bad way. 

Quite in accordance with this general view is the 
fact, which may be easily verified, that religious 
writers, especially if High Church or Ritualist, are 
prone to employ capitals where the world has long 
since discarded them. And Lombroso would point 
out, adding examples from every part of Europe and 
America, that mystics when touched with insanity 
betray an exaggerated affection for bizarre, orna- 
mental, involved, and long-tailed capitals in their 
writing, which is often a species of hieroglyphic, or a 
rebus, where letters and figures are intermixed. 
Again, our French and English decadents show an 
odd sort of talent in illuminating, or picking out, 
single letters, by way of turning the conventional 
page into a picture. All which, as indicating a sense 
of personality driven on to megalomania, or travelling 
that way, confirms the notion with which we set out, 
viz. that capital letters are elements in a phonogram 
intended to reproduce the mood, the instant, the 
expression, as closely as possible. Hence, in so far 
as Democracy will not allow any individual to 
count for more than one, it discourages or puts down 
this kind of emphasis. What, even in things so 
slight and trivial? Certainly; else how do we 
account for the black gondola of Venice, which was 
the embodiment of a sumptuary law? Or, as we said 
above, for the black coat which has come to us from 
the era of republican equality? These things, in 
themselves trifling, are as significant as the tricolour, 
and mark their epoch, as did the Marseillaise. 

We conclude that science tends to suppress 
capitals, or reduce them to a minimum, and that life, 
religion, art, and all forms of personality tend to 
exalt and exaggerate them. And that, as being 
individual, they are now running no slight risk in 
the printer’s hands. Already, the scientific mania 
which has invaded modern scholarship forbids us to 
write Latin or Greek verse with capital letters 
beginning each line. And the house of Triibner will 
print a Latin prose classic without capitals even at 
the beginning of sentences—so far has the monster 
Erudition drunk himself into a state of apathetic 
dulness, blind to variety, to expression, to the sense 
of what is demanded by a living page. What does 
he care about life? On the other hand, an eccentric, 
such as Edward FitzGerald—*“ Old Fitz,” as Tenny- 
son loved to call him—will write every noun with a 
capital letter, in the exuberance of living and feeling ; 
and that which in the German may be mere routine, 
in the recluse becomes a token of poetic originality. 
So profound is the harmony in nature, so full of 
significance are trifles! As his Omar sings :— 


“ A Hair perchance divides the False and True; 
Yes; anda single Alif were the Clue, 
Could you but find it, to the Treasare-house, 
And peradventure to THE MASTER too.” 








THE DRAMA. 





Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S PLAYS. 


M I right in thinking it was Bentley who said to 
Pope about his Iliad: “ Very pretty, Mr. Pope, 

but you must not call it Homer”? So would I say 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw about his“ Plays : Pleasant and 
Unpleasant” (Grant Richards): “ Very pretty, Mr. 
Shaw, but you must not call them plays.” He tells 
us himself that, when he set about writing them, 
there was much talk of “the New Drama,” ending 
only in “the humiliating discovery that the New 
Drama, in England at least, was a figment of the 
revolutionary imagination. This was not to be 
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endured. I had rashly taken up the case; and rather 
than let it collapse, I manufactured the evidence.” 
This strikes me as one of the many true words that 
are spoken in jest. The plays are obviously manu- 
factured. None of them gives that impression of the 
inevitable which is the true test of organic life in 
art. None of them convinces you that what Mr. 
Shaw had to say was bound to be said in the form 
of drama and not otherwise. On the contrary, 
what you feel is that Mr. Shaw has certain things 
to say about the ideas and ideals of men and 
women, about social institutions and economic 
forces, and that the medium in which he 
shall express these things is a mere accident. 
He has said them at one time or another 
as a novelist, as an essayist, as a platform 
speaker, as an art critic, as a musical critic, as a 
dramatic critic. Now he happens to say them as a 
dramatist. The result is something that looks like 
a play. The ideas are distributed among various 
personages, differing in age and sex and dress and 
status; they carry on a dialogue; there is scenery 
behind them; the curtain goes up and down. But, 
all the time, in reality there is no play ; there is only 
a game of intellectual battledore - and - shuttlecock. 
That is a very amusing game; to the dilettante, the 
epicure in ideas, these two volumes are a perpetual 
feast. But there is not a single play in them. 

If this world were a world of pure intellect 
Mr. Shaw would be a dramatist. For him all 
things are either reasonable or unreasonable. For 
him the only “happy ending” is a QE.D.; the 
only tragic catastrophe, the Euclidean “ Which is 
absurd.” Like the gentleman with the dancing 
bear in Goldsmith's comedy, he would bring all 
things “ into a concatenation accordingly.” The in- 
stinctive part of us, our sub-conscious self, the 
fundamental passions, the blind forces of nature, 
the unchastened will-to-live—these things he leaves 
entirely out of account. Hence he never once 
depicts life; he only draws amusing deductions from 
it. If the art of living were only the art of dialectic ! 
Instead of that conflict of wills, which is the essence 
of drama, Mr. Shaw gives us an intellectual debate; 
his people argue it out, and the one who argues best 
gets the prize. Not virtue and vice, not duty and 
inclination, but intelligence and stupidity are the 
opposing forces. There is no flesh-and-blood in these 
people; only a thinking apparatus. Their brains 
have been cultivated at the expense of their feelings. 
When they go a-wooing one is reminded of “ The 
Loves of the Triangles.” To Mr. Shaw the great 
drama of “ All for Love and the World Well Lost” 
must seem a barbarous survival from our remote 
ancestry. Passion in the women takes the form of 
“temper” (Julia in The Philanderer, Blanche in 
Widower's Houses, Gloria in You Never Can Tell), or 
“managing” motherliness (Candida). Frankly, to 
my taste, all Mr. Shaw's women, from his insufferable 
little Girton prig Vivie (Mis. Warren's Profession) 
and his lying little poseuse Raina (Arms and the 
Man) to the immaculate Candida herself, are detest- 
able. Fortunately they don’t exist. Women, no 
doubt, have these irritating weaknesses, or these 
equally irritating virtues; but they do not in life, as 
in Mr. Shaw’s plays, make up the whole woman. As 
for Mr. Shaw's men, they are about as virile as 
Abelard. Their wooing perpetually reminds one of 
the scene between the Romany Rye and Belle 
Berners in the Dingle; for love you have a lesson in 
irregular Armenian verbs. 

Considering the plays as what they are, argu- 
ments in dialogue, one has to credit Mr. Shaw with 
scrupulous fairness; he lets each side have its say. 
“I have allowed every person his or her own point 
of view,” he says in his preface, quite justly. Fair- 
ness, perhaps, is easy when there is no deep feeling. 
But fair, at any rate, Mr. Shaw is. To only one of 
his personages—and that a very minor personage— 
does he betray instinctive dislike. This is the curate 
in Candida, “a young gentleman gathered from the 
nearest University settlement, whither he had come 





from Oxford to give the East-end of London the 
benefit of his University training. He is a conceitedly 
well-intentioned, enthusiastic, immature person, with 
nothing positively unbearable about him, except a 
habit of speaking with his lips carefully closed a full 
half-inch from each corner for the sake of a finicking 
articulation, and a set of horribly corrupt vowels, 
notably ‘ow’ for ‘o,’ this being his chief means of 
bringing Oxford refinement to bear on Hackney 
vulgarity.” This is Mr. Shaw’s one sneer, and, 
please sir, a very little one. I cannot help remem- 
bering that when Mr. Shaw visited Oxford they 
poured cold water on him, not metaphorically, but 
out of pails. The fact is Mr. Shaw loses his temper 
over what the profane call the “ Oxford voice” and 
the “Oxford manner” for a very characteristic 
reason. He cannot explain them. Give him a 
thoroughly bad thing which he can explain, and he 
is all charity towards it. As thus: “Mr. Burgess 
enters unannounced. A vulgar, ignorant, guzzling 
man, offensive and contemptuous to people whose 
labour is cheap, respectful to wealth and rank, and 
quite sincere and without rancour or envy in both 
attitudes. Finding him without talent, the world 
has offered him no decently paid work except ignoble 
work; and he has become in consequence, some- 
what hoggish.” 

Explanation, tracing causal relationships, is, in 
fact, Mr. Shaw’s master-passion. His personages are 
engaged in nothing else than explaining and being 
explained. A new explanation marks a crisis in a 
play. In Candida the poet explains to the parson 
why he is an unsatisfactory husband. His wife can- 
not subsist “on metaphors, sermons, stale perora- 
tions, mere rhetoric. Do you think a womans soul 
can live on your talent for preaching?’ Then 
Candida explains both poet and parson, and ultimately 
herself. When there is nothing more to explain, the 
play is at an end. In Mrs. Warren's Profession, 
Mrs. Warren (a procuress, if you please) explains 
herself to her daughter Vivie, and Vivie, a Girton 
girl, explains herself to her mother. Then they part, 
there being nothing more to explain. What is pecu- 
liarly droll is the delight with which everyone gets 
explained, as though he or she were suddenly pre- 
sented with a solution of self as a proposition in 
Euclid. No matter how uncomplimentary the ex- 
planation—its purport is as nothing to the intel- 
lectual pleasure of grasping it. Thus Raina, the 
heroine of Arms and the Man, is flatly told by 
Bluntscbli, a rough soldier, that she is a little liar. 
Here is the dialogue which ensues :— 


RAINA [gasping]: I! I!!! [She points to her- 
self incredulously, meaning “I, Raina Petkoff, tell 
lies!” He meets her gaze unflinchingly. She 
suddenly sits down beside him, and adds, with a 
complete change of manner from the heroic to the 
familiar]: “ How did you find me out?” 

BLUNTSCHLI [promptly]: Instinct, dear young 
lady. Instinct and experience of the world. 

RAINA [wonderingly]}: Do you know you are 
the first man I ever met who did not take me 
seriously ? 

BLUNTSCHLI: You mean, don’t you, that I am the 
first man that has ever taken you quite seriously ? 

Ratna: Yes, I supposeI do mean that. [Cosily, 
quite at her ease with him]: How strange it is to be 
talked to in such a way, etc. 


You have explained me to myself; take me, I am 
yours for ever—that is the tune of it all. Chamfort 
was wrong; love is not the échange de deux fantaisies, 
but the échange de deux explications. Sometimes, it 
must be confessed, Mr. Shaw's passion for explanation 
leads him far. In The Man of Destiny, General 
Bonaparte, meeting a female spy in an Italian road- 
side inn, seizes the occasion to explain the English 
colonial policy of missionaries and Manchester goods, 
and remarks that the Englishman “sells the children 
of his poor at six years of age to work under the 
lash in his factories for sixteen hours a day.” All 


this because the lady had stated that her grand- 
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father was an Englishman, and had hardly got the 
words out of her mouth when Bonaparte exclaimed : 
* Listen to me: I will explain the English to you.” 
In that sentence you have Mr. Shaw’s plays 
in a nutshell. Their whole action and dia- 
logue consist virtually of “Listen to me, I will 
| yourself | 
explain ~ myself 
| the Cosmos | 
the explanations are always amusing, often brilliant, 
sometimes profound. If you will get all nonsense 
about “plays” out of your head, put aside all 
thought of organic life, and simply take these 
two volumes as intellectual trapeze - gymnastic 
in mid-air—why then, I think, you will be delighted 
with your entertainment. A.B. W. 


-to you.” I hasten to add that 








THE OPERA, 





HE wmagnificent lyrical establishment which 
brings out so many fine works in so many 
different languages at Covent Garden used formerly 
to be known as the “Royal Italian Opera.” It 
might now, if the nationality of the principal singers 
could be accepted as a guide towards a name, be 
called the “ Royal American Opera,” for most of the 
leading vocalists engaged are from the United States. 
There was a time when every so-called prima donna 
of an opera company was, almost as a matter of course, 
an Italian. At Covent Garden, however, Madame 
Eames, Madame Nordica, Miss Marie Engle, Mdlle. 
Zélie de Lussan, Miss Ella Russell, and two successful 
new-comers—Miss Suzanne Adams and Miss Fanchon 
Thompson—are all Americans. Madame Calvé, a 
Frenchwoman, and Madame Melba, who is of English 
parentage and of Australian education, will in due 
time arrive. But, meanwhile, in five out of the six 
operas promised for the first week, the representa- 
tive of the principal female part was an American. 
To Madame Eames was assigned the part of 
Elsa in Lohengrin; to Miss Suzanne Adams that 
of Juliet in Gounod’s favourite work; Madame 
Eames reappeared as the ill-fated heroine in 
Faust, while Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan was announced 
for the character of Carmen, and Madame Nordica 
for that of Isolde. These vocalists, all of the 
first rank, are also, one and all, of the “light 
soprano” type. An exception might, perhaps, be 
made in the case of Mdlle. de Lussan, who, though 
not a “dramatic soprano,” is at least a soprano 
who, as an actress, possesses remarkable dramatic 
power. 

There has not, hitherto, been much novelty in the 
works performed; nor was it at all necessary that 
there should be. There is wisdom in Verdi’s maxim 
—though it is a maxim of his old age—Ritornami 
all’ antiquo! That a new opera is not always a 
valuable gift is shown by the ill-success that has 
attended the production of every new opera at 
Covent Garden for the last half-dozen years and 
more, whereas the best operas of the three or four 
leading composers of the last half century are as 
successful now as when they were first brought 
out — more successful, in fact, for the simple 
reason that they are now better known and 
more highly appreciated. Verdi is being reserved for 
the arrival of Madame Melba. Pending that auspicious 
event the works represented are those of Gounod, 
Bizet and, above all, Wagner. Carmen charms 
every one. Faust, the serious opera of Gounod's 
youth, Romeo and Juliet, the love-work of his old 
age, delight all classes of opera-goers. But the 
name most relied upon to attract large audiences is, 
all the same, that of Wagner; and out of the six 
performances of the opening week three were 
devoted to the great master who, born in 1813, failed 
to secure appreciation out of his own country until 
1873. 

The cosmopolitan character of the Covent Garden 
company (for the half-dozen American prime 





donne fill with rapture the hearts of tenors 
from France, Belgium, Germany, and Poland) has 
rendered it impossible to maintain one constant, 
unchanging language of representation; and 
partly from necessity, partly also from a 
certain sense of the fitness of things, German 
operas are now played systematically in German, 
French operas in French, and Italian operas in 
Italian. For each work the language which divides 
the singers the least, seems to be chosen. The 
American prime donne have all sung in Paris. M. 
Van Dyck, Belgian as he is, has learned at Vienna to 
sing in German; the two de Reszkes, like so many 
Poles, know all the principal European tongues. Of 
the other vocalists, many have studied German with 
a special view to Wagner's operas—as in former 
days all singers learnt Italian in order to qualify 
themselves for the works of Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, and Verdi. The management ought to avoid 
playing such a typical Italian opera as Don 
Giovanni in French; an opera in which every air 
is known, even to the most primitive opera-goer, by 
its Italian name. Its excuse—one might almost say 
its justification—last year was that the two excellent 
representatives of Don Giovanni and of Leporello 
were unfamiliar with the original Italian version of 
the great classical work. They have now had time to 
study it; and if, as may be hoped, they return to us 
this season, they should be required to sing Mozart's 
beautiful melodies with Da Ponté's words—for 
upwards of a century inseparable from them. 
Hitherto, during the present season, the excellent 
rule of playing each work in the language to which 
it was originally composed has been faithfully and 
most advantageously adhered to. Why, however, 
is Gluck’s famous opera announced for Tuesday next 
under the title of Orfeo, if—as is also announced— 
it is to be sung in French? There are two versions 
of the work. The original one, called Orfeo, was 
composed to an Italian libretto, and was sung 
in the Italian language at all the Italian opera- 
houses of Europe. The second one, some years later, 
was a French version of the Italian original, made 
for the French Opera House, and there performed 
with immense success under the title of Orphée. 
Not only is the work, in its French form, called 
at Covent Garden Orfeo, but the personages in the 
cast have given to them now French, now Italian 
names. One of them, for instance, is “ L’ Amore,” 
another “ Une Ombre Heureuse.” 








THE SOCIAL WHIRLWIND IN ITALY. 





(By AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


T is impossible to place much confidence in the 
officially supervised telegrams, so curiously 
optimistic and alarming at the same time, which 
have recently reached us from Italy. Equally un- 
wise is it to trust to the reports which come from 
telegraph offices just over the frontier, and which are, 
in part, the product of the over-excited fantasy of 
some fugitive. I have received no detailed account 
of events later than Tuesday, but I am able to 
deduce from the Milanese newspapers of Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, from personal letters, and 
from the narrative of a friend who left Milan 
on Sunday evening, that the occurrences in 
the early part of the week were by no means so 
grave as they were represented to be in some of the 
first messages. The number of the dead whose 
names the Italian press has been able to give is less 
than a hundred. The injured numbered perhaps 
two hundred. The cannon on Sunday and Monday 
simply fired blank shot, with an occasional shell at a 
barricade. As for the rioters, they had neither 
explosives nor any serious weapons save a few 
revolvers, and the barricades, which only consisted 
of overturned carriages and miscellaneous furniture, 
were never defended. 
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Even the more authoritative Conservative papers, 
such as the Corriere della Sera of Milan and the 
Tribuna of Rome, have admitted that the disorder, 
notwithstanding its extent and persistency, was 
neither prepared nor organised. No trace is to be 
found of a pre-established plan, nor does it appear 
that the crowd was anywhere directed by ring- 
leaders. On the other hand, the military authorities 
do not seem to have abused the extraordinary 
powers given them. For long hours the soldiers 
remained without eating or drinking, without 
moving from their positions, without betraying 
anger, although exposed to the insults of the 
mob and to a rain of stones, acting, in fact, always 
in the strictest obedience to their officers’ orders. 
In seizing and destroying the improvised barri- 
cades and in turning back and scattering the rioters, 
they used their hands much more than their 
weapons. At the same time, we must recognise 
that none of the real leaders of the Radical, or even 
of the revolutionary, parties have anything to do 
directly with this movement. On Friday, the 
Socialist deputies, in concert with the authorities, 
strove energetically to calm down the first crowds 
that gathered and to prevent disturbances. To a 
group of demonstrators, Turati, the Socialist leader 
and deputy, said: “ We pray you to abstain from 
any disorder, we recommend you to have patience— 
not the patience of the ass, but that of the intelligent 
citizen who knows how to make his claims known.” 
This advice was in absolute accordance with all 
Italian Socialistic propaganda, which, however re- 
lentlessly hostile to the established régime, has never 
sought to provoke violence, preferring the policy 
of capturing democratic power to any of the old 
revolutionary policies. 

There is no occasion, then, to speak of battles or 
of a revolution. Neither the facts of the case nor 
the intentions of the leaders justify the use of these 
words; but the importance of the events of the last 
few days is not thereby diminished, it is perhaps 
augmented. If this agitation has had no scheme of 
preparation behind it, if it has no logical plans for 
the future, the fear of immediate danger may be 
lessened, but its spontaneity and its very incon- 
gruence and folly reveal to everyone something 
which hitherto has been detected only by the edu- 
cated eyes of keen observers—namely, how deeply 
seated have been the elements of dissolution in 
recent years in Italian life, economic, political, 
and moral. No; it is not a question of the 
conspiracy, serious or insignificant, of crazy 
politicians. It is not a question of an insurrec- 
tion skilfully and energetically engineered. Those 
who have the smallest acquaintance with Italian 
politics will discard these notions. It is rather a 
natural cataclysm. A tidal wave of sorrow and 
hatred has passed over all Italy. It arose in the 
semi-savage villages of Calabria and of the Puglie, 
where such words as “ politics,” “ revolution,” 
“Socialism,” are unknown, and where large mobs, 
with women-leaders howling like hyenas, and 
thirsting for blood and destruction, were urged 
on by pangs of hunger. It flowed over beautiful 
and civilised Tuscany, so contented for many cen- 
turies in a wonderful equilibrium of social equality, 
and now ruined by a foreign industrialism and full 
of unemployed artisans and middle-class bankrupts. 
Finally, it reached Lombardy itself, whose work- 
men read the Radical press and adopt from 
reviews and lectures a_ criticism —too easy, 
but still too accurate—of the governing classes. 
To estimate the extent of this or that element 
in these terrible cyclones is difficult. We cannot 
decide how much to attribute to hunger, how much 
to long-accumulating discontent, how much to 
plunder-seeking criminality, how much to self- 
deceiving idealism. But an immense unconscious 
element undoubtedly predominates. These infuriated 
crowds, workmen armed with sticks and stones, 


peasants with scythes and pitchforks, unemployed 
clerks with revolvers, girls and women shouting 





obscene taunts to the officers and throwing infants 
on the ground to stop a cavalry charge—all these 
have come up from the dark and silent depths—too 
dark and too silent in Italian society. The revolu- 
tionary organisations themselves, constituted in 
great measure of men of culture and refinement, 
must have been awe-struck, like the magician in the 
fable, at the first apparition of the evoked monster. 

The proximate cause of the agitation is, as every- 
one knows, the rise in the price of bread, rendered 
all the more serious in Italy by reason of the 
enormous custom duties. Already for some time 
Italy has been sowing day by day, harvesting every 
year all the field of the present from the boundary 
line of the past to that of the future. No reserve is 
kept by workmen, by peasants, or by the middle 
classes. Every crisis, therefore, that bursts upon 
the international economic plain is re-echoed in 
Italy in an infinity of ruin and sorrow. To examine 
and discuss the more remote and complex causes of ) 
these crises is impossible here. 
and with special insistence, in the English Press of the 
burdens of the Triple Alliance and of African extrava- 
gances. Buttheproblem liesdeeper. Itisaquestionnot 
alone of military expenditure, but of the whole system 
—of the financial system first, which has striven more 
to protect vested interests artificially than to promote 
the development of the latent energies of the coun- 
try; of the governmental system, which has multi- 
plied useless offices, and of the educational system, 
which has prepared the young generation for elegant 
classic studies rather than for the struggles of 
modern life. The facts of to-day represent the 
supreme crises of an Italian Cssarism, copied on a 
smaller scale from the French model. They show 
that the moment has arrived for thoroughgoing and 
courageous reform. Even the majority of those who 
feel most keenly the failure of the present system 
certainly do not, and cannot, desire the triumph 
of the anarchy that is menacing the country. But, 
at the same time, the more enlightened Conservatives 
think, I am sure, that these present-day lessons 
ought not to be disregarded. The necessity of new 
things is making itself felt in the facts of life and in 
the consciences of all, and the hurried remedies of 
the last few days may perhaps be steps towards far- 
reaching and organic changes. If the suspension of 
the corn duty that has starved the population in 
order to bolster up agriculture artificially were made 
permanent, we might hope that the beginning was 
attained of reforms asked for unavailingly for so 
many years. 








NEW YORK IN WAR-TIME. 





New York, May 2nad. 

HE familiar sight of THe SPEAKER upon the 
library table of the Century Association, the 
Athenzeum Club of New York, at once literary, 
exclusive, and comfortable, has reminded me of a 
request made on this side, that I would attempt 
to convey some idea of the true state of feeling 
here in regard to the war and its consequences. 
After a long and stormy trip the steamer Umbria 
reached Sandy Hook a little over a week ago, and 
after groping about in a dense fog for hours at 
length secured a pilot, who was more needed than 
ever, since New York Bay has been plentifully 
studded with mines and torpedoes. As the pilot 
clambered up the steamer’s side fifty eager voices 
shouted out to him, “ Peace or War?” When the 
answer came back, “ War,” it was felt that the die 
had been cast, and a patriotic cheer greeted the 
announcement. On landing in New York three 
hours later it was evident that the war fever had 
set in. Thousands of flags fluttered from well-nigh 
every building, reminding one of our recent Jubilee 
celebration, while hundreds of boys rushed about 
with hourly editions of the more sensational papers. 
As readers of THE SPEAKER well know, the President 
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of the United States has honestly endeavoured to 
avoid war, and resisted the Jingo clamour as long as 
it was possible. Business men of all shades of politics 
were with him in this effort, for it was felt that war 
might be very detrimental to the growing prosperity 
of the nation. After some years of depression the 
country seemed about to enter upon a new period of 
growth and advancement, all of which might be 
arrested were the demagogues and agitators in 
Congress allowed to declare war. The blowing up of 
the Maine, however, brought popular feeling toa 
climax, and Mr. McKinley at last yielded to the 
pressure from Senate and House of Representatives, 
where the war resolutions were carried by over- 
whelming majorities. 

Now that the conflict has begun I venture to give 
some of the conclusions expressed by leading bankers, 
merchants, and lawyers here who were all opposed 
to a war with Spain, but now desire to see its evils 
minimised and all the benefits secured which can be 
drawn from such a contest. In the first place, with 
one voice, they say that this is a golden opportunity 
to draw the two great English-speaking nations more 
closely together than they have ever been in the 
past. All differences which have arisen in former 
years have been removed and are forgotten, and 
throughout the whole country the people of the 
United States are now watching the course of public 
opinion in Great Britain, hoping that it will be 
friendly and cordial to them in the struggle. If this 
is the case, as every intelligent American hopes it 
is, the effect will be lasting, and the two great 
nations will be drawn very closely together for 
mutual support and co-operation. Speaking last 
week at a large Church meeting, and having been 
introduced as just arrived from London, I found that 
the audience were eager to hear some expression 
of sympathy on the part of people at home. When 
this was given the applause was hearty and con- 
tinuous, and over a hundred remained behind to 
express their personal feelings of satisfaction. The 
New York papers publish immediately everything 
which appears upon the subject in the London Press, 
and fortunately are now beginning to realise that 
such insignificant sheets as the St. James's Gazette 
do not in any way represent public opinion in Great 
Britain. The second great result which may be 
expected from the war is the union of North and 
South, of East and West, in supporting the Govern- 
ment. Everyone who has studied the course of 
events in the United States has realised that there 
was great danger of sectional jealousy and estrange- 
ment. The great outburst of patriotic feeling which 
is now sweeping over the entire nation has abolished 
bitter feelings and jealousies, and it is believed that 
the United States will come out of the war, not 
only victorious over Spain—that is a foregone 
conclusion—but more closely bound together as a 
nation than ever before. Another result expected 
by very many is that the silver question will 
be finally settled. The Silverite Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have been clamouring for war now 
dare not impede the Government in raising the funds 
to carry it on. If they did so a wave of popular 
feeling would sweep them into merited obscurity. 
The high credit of the national securities must be 
maintained, and this can only be done by assurances 
that they will continue to be paid in gold. It is true 
that the new loan of $100,000,000 is repayable in 
“coin,” which might be interpreted either gold or 
silver. The head of the house of Speyer & Co.,a 
firm as well known in London and on the Continent 
as it is in New York, has just assured me of 
his confident belief that the gold standard will 
be permanently maintained, and it may be added 
that he gives good proof of the sincerity of 
his convictions by the formation of a syndicate 
to take the entire amount of the present issue 
if not subscribed for by the people. A _ third 
probable result of the war will be a Republican 
victory at the next Presidentialelection. In carrying 
on a war for which they are largely responsible, the 








Democrats must support the Republican Adminis- 
tration, or be charged with want of patriotism, 
which would be fatal to them. If, therefore, the 
war is prosecuted successfully, the present Adminis- 
tration, as well as the party to which they belong, 
will come out of it immensely strengthened by the 
results. As the Republicans are sound upon the 
vital question of finance, and strongly opposed to 
silverite and socialistic heresies, this will be a great 
gain, not only to the United States, but also to all 
who are interested in American securities. The 
fourth beneficial result will be the control of Cuba, 
probably in the same way as Great Britain now 
controls Egypt. The island is wonderfully fertile 
and immensely valuable. By its trade and revenues 
it may go far to recoup the United States for the 
outlays incidental to the war. American statesmen 
are now impressed with the belief that control over 
Cuba is necessary in view of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, the construction of which is 
only a matter of time. Captain Mahan’s great work 
on “ Sea-power” has effectually drawn attention to 
the fact that Cuba commands the Caribbean Sea and 
the Isthmus, and this is another reason why Spain 
has been called upon to leave the ‘“ Queen of the 
Antilles.” 

For reasons such as these, intelligent Americans 
are now disposed to regard the issues of the war 
without anxiety, confident that Spain cannot injure 
their great country, but that satisfactory and 
tangible results must follow. War is always a 
contingency to be dreaded, and if possible avoided, 
in the settlement of international disputes ; but the 
results are not necessarily all evil. As far as Great 
Britain is concerned an Arbitration Treaty with the 
United States, and the drawing closer of the strong 
bonds which unite the two great English-speaking 
nations, are surely results which we on our part 
should use very effort to secure. Joun Paton. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CAUSE OF THE ITALIAN TROUBLES. 


Str,—In “ The Week” of May 7th, you remark on the dis- 
turbances in Italy—which are now seen to be far more serious 
than when you wrote—that “these riots, in fact, are only one 
more proof of what has been a patent fact for years—that the 
taxation of a large part of the population of Italy is dangerously 
near its extreme limit,” ete.—a statement which mis-states the 
real facts of the case. These disturbances are chiefly political, 
and have only indirectly their origin in the want of bread and 
labour, or either. There have been years since I have lived here 
in which bread was nearly double the present price, and yet no 
disturbances arose ; and where the population is at this present 
moment in the gravest distress there is now no rioting, but it has 
been gravest where the workmen are best paid and are most 
fully occupied, as, for instance, in Milan, where no distress 
occurs. Bread and work are the cries, and no doubt the question 
of bread is a grave one for the large part of the population of 
Italy, but it is used for the purposes of agitation by those who 
are not in want and,who direct the agitation for other purposes. 
Nobody here questions or denies that the rising in Milan, at 
least, is purely —— and Republican—if the Government 
does not succeed in putting it down quickly (for we have no 
telegrams, and know nothing in Rome of the march of events 
in Milan except by the post) the movement will extend rapidly 
to those regions where the same fires were kindled in 1893, and 
the situation will become very grave. The perturbing elements 
in the Milanese movement are the Clerical and the Republican, 
working together as they do generally in Italy, wherever they 
ean do anything to make the present order of things insecure. 
If bread were a farthing a pound there would be in those 
quarters less work and more agitation. The Government is 
wretchedly weak, without any accord among its components as 
to the measures to be carried out, and so has done nothing 
to keep the machinery of the State in motion—neither the 
public works nor the measures of relief which are usual—and the 
Opposition is just as discordant and impotent as the Ministry. 
In this state of political coma sedition sprouts naturally. 
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Taxation has not reached its extreme limit, but the adjust- 
ment of it has become so corrupt and unjust in its pressure on 
the lower classes that it has become monstrous. The wealthy 
evade their share of the burthen to such an extent that, though 
no one howls about its enormity so loudly as the wealthy do, it 
may safely be said that the wealthy classes pay on an average a 
quarter of the taxes that they should pay. I have studied this 
matter from near, and I know of wealthy people with political 
influence who habitually return only a fraction of the amounts 
on which they are supposed to pay the tax, while they groan over 
the nominal amount. The dazio consumo, or tax on food, is the 
only one which weighs on the poor with any gravity, and this 
might be abolished completely if the rich paid the taxes they 
groan over to excite the commiseration of Europ». It is this 
injustice and corruption of the administration that lies at the 
root of the discontent all over the country and breeds sedition 
and anarchy, enablng the small minority of the subversive 
parties to disturb the peace as they are now doing, for there is 
ueither a dangerous party of Socialists nor Republicans. 

In one sense you are right, therefore; but in another you are 
wrong in putting Italian taxation at its extreme limits. It is 
not the amount but the distribution of it that is monstrous.— 
Yours truly, 


Rome, May 9th. W. J. STILLMAN. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Srr,—It is perhaps useless to write to English newspapers 
on South African matters ; as a rule, no communications will be 
received unless they come through the recognised channels for 
the dissemination of falsehood and misrepresentation on affairs 
South African. Nevertheless, I venture to write to you a few 
lines on the subject. 

There is, no doubt, an intense degree of exacerbation and 
exasperation of feeling existing throughout South Africa, due 
entirely to Mr. Chamberlain's course of action in respect of the 
Transvaal. It began with the placing of British troops in Natal, 


on the borders of the South African Republic. Such a measure | 


was entirely unnecessary and altogether foolish—unnecessary 
and foolish because, as is well known, the policy of the South 
African Republie has always been never to act in the aggressive, 
but always to be prepared to act in self-defence. Mr. H. M. 
Stanley and men of that stamp, after a few days’ stay in the 
Transvaal, may pretend to be authorities on the affairs of that 
Republic, and represent matters as if the people of that country 
were spoiling for a fight. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Peace, peace, and nothing but peace, is all that the people 
of that country is asking for. 

But what is now agitating men’s minds most is the shameful 
attempt to re-impose a British suzerainty upon that country. 
This attempt will be resisted to the bitter end; and in this 
resistance the Transvaal will have the active sympathy of the 
whole of South Africa. It may be remembered that by the 
London Convention the South African Republic again came 
into being; the “Transvaal State,” under British suzerainty 
(in terms of the Convention of Pretoria), thereby ceasing to be. 
This was all universally admitted till Mr. Chamberlain was 
quite lately tempted into instituting a “ suzerainty” claim. It 
is pretended by some that this is a mere word, meaning nothing. 
But, according to Mr. Chamberlain, it does mean something of 
the very greatest consequence to the Transvaal, namely, the 
alleged exclusive right of Great Britain (as alleged Suzerain 
Power) to give an interpretation, when required, to the Conven- 
tion existing between Great Britain and the Transvaal. Such 
an impudent claim could only be instituted by any Power 
knowing itself to be the stronger. 

South Africans favourable to the British Convention are 
beginning to ask themselves whether there are not great dis- 
advantages as well as its advantages attached to that Convention, 
when it is possible for one man in England, only half-informed 
as to South African matters (and, so far as he is informed at all, 
probably misinformed), to keep South Africa in a state of 
turmoil and unrest. Peace would settle on South Africa like 
the dawn of day were Mr. Chamberlain removed from offiee. 
He may believe he is doing the empire a service by taking up 
the attitude he is taking. He is not. The capitalists are looking 
out to Mr. Chamberlain to assist them in their iniquitous plans. 
On him their hopes are fixed. God help South Africa if they 
sueceed in their plans! Unfortunately, English sympathies are 
with the capitalists. These take very good care that truth does 
not reach the British public. The press in South Africa, with 
very few exceptions, are in their hands. God help South 
Africa !—I am, your obedient servant, 


South Africa, 18th April. A Soutu Arricay, 





“THE EXTERMINATION OF BIRDS.” 


Sir,—There is a great deal in Mr. Joseph Collinson’s 
humanitarian plea for a perpetual close time for such birds as 
the goldfinch, skylark, nightingale, windhover, and fernowl, but, 
as I have before pointed out, it fortunately does not show know- 
ledge of the facts to talk about the kingfisher as a species which 





is becoming rare. The increase has, it is true, been during the 
last two or three years. On the Thames, at least, there are as 
many kingfishers now as there were thirty years ago.—I am, ete., 


May 10th. d. H. P. 








LOVE AND PAIN. 


pe 


HEARD a sailor singing, as he leaned against 

the shrouds ; 

The ocean fled beneath him and above him flew 
the clouds ; 

And the breezes moaned in answer, and the voices 
of the main: 

“However happy Love may be, the core of Love 
is pain.” 


The breezes learnt the burden, and murmured to 
the land ; 

The sailor’s wife was sitting in her cottage by the 
strand ; 

And when she heard them whisper, her heart 
replied again : 

“ However happy Love may be, the core of Love 
is pain.” 


They left the woman weeping and hurried to the 
town, 

Where gallant lads and ladies were walking up and 
down; 

To each they told their message, and all confessed 
it plain: 

“ However happy Love may be, the core of Love 
is pain.” 


Then hearken, all ye lovers! Be mindful, when ye 
meet, 

To promise nought or little ere this proverb ye 
repeat ; . 

Ye surely shall have proof thereof; ye shall not 
speak in vain: 

“However happy Love may be, the core of Love 
is pain.” 

F. B. Money Coutts. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


a inaieiiaal 
WoORDSWORTH'S “ ODE.” 


[* the “ Phd@do” (Ihave mislaidmy copy and must 

quote from memory) Socrates is represented as 
conducting, on his last night in prison, an argument 
with Simmias to this effect—We do not, in this 
world, see such a thing as equality. We see certain 
things such as sticks and stones, and we say that 
they are equal or unequal to each other. But in 
saying this we refer them to a conception of equality 
or inequality that already exists in our own minds: 
and since we cannot see equality or inequality on 
earth, but only things which we pronounce to be 
equal or unequal by reference to our abstract con- 
ception, it follows we must have brought that 
conception with us from some previous state of 
existence. The same may be said of beauty, good- 
ness, justice, etc.: actual beauty, goodness, justice, 
etc., we do not see on earth, but things which we 
pronounce to be beautiful, good, just, by reference 
to conceptions which exist in our minds and which 
(it is argued) were ours before birth. 


Now this (which, of course, links on with the 
Socratic doctrine that all knowledge is recollection, 
or re-apprehension of truth once known to us but 
lost in the act or process of birth) is, as everyone 
knows, the motive of Wordsworth’s famous Ode on 
“ Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood ”— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 


” 
- 


And Wordsworth (though he was quite well aware 
of the Socratic, or Platonic, argument) is usually 
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supposed to have derived the inspiration of his Ode, 
at any rate in part, from Henry Vaughan’s poem, 
* The Retreat ”— 


“ Happy those early days, when I 
Shin'd in my angel-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back—at that short space— 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity $9 


Dr. Grosart found a copy of Vaughan’s “ Silex 
Scintillans” mentioned in the sale catalogue of 
Wordsworth’s library. Nay, in 1869 a correspond- 
ent wrote to Archbishop Trench, who had been 
inclined (in the first edition of his ‘‘ Household Book 
of English Poetry”) to doubt that so rare a work 
as “Silex Scintillans” could have fallen in Words- 
worth’s way, “I have a copy of the first edition 
of the ‘fSilex,’’ incomplete and very much damp- 
stained, which I bought in a lot with several other 
books at the poet Wordsworth’s sale.” Still, though 
Wordsworth had almost certainly read Vaughan's 
poem, we have no right at all to doubt his word 
(for he was a truth-telling man) that the structure 
of the poem partly rests on particular feelings or 
experiences of his own mind. He tells us (and 
surely most men who recollect their own boyish 
thoughts can understand him), “ Nothing was more 
difficult for me in childhood than to admit the 
notion of death as a state applicable to my own 
being. . . . I used to brood over the stories of 
Enoch and Elijah, and almost to persuade myself 
that, whatever might become of others, I should 
be translated, in something of the same way, to 
heaven. With a feeling congenial to this, I was 
often unable to think of external things as having 
external existence, and I communed with all that 
I saw as something not apart from, but inherent 
in, my own immaterial nature.” And in the great 
Ode, of course, he suggests these splendid visions of 
childhood as presumptive evidence of a prior state 
of existence. 


New Socrates’ argument, with which we started, 
can be assailed easily enough. We can maintain, 
for example, that an abstract notion of equality 
is at least as likely to be acquired by induction 
as to be brought with us ready-made from a 
previous state of existence; that we quickly infer 
equality from our observation of a number of equal 
things, that we are helped to the inference by our 
parents who have drawn it beforehand and have 
already provided a name for the abstraction; and 
that the Socratic theory is just a dialectical putting 
of the cart before the horse. But there are some 
conceptions—that of Justice, for instance—which 
cannot be dismissed quite so easily. I dare say that 
most of us who have taken any trouble to understand 
children have been surprised at times by their instinct 
for justice, and their clear and distinct conception of 
what justice ought to be. That they acquire this 
conception by inference based on their observation 
of human dealings, I, for one, am not sufficiently 
enamoured of human dealings to maintain. I think 
it far more likely (and my own experience, or what 
I can recollect of it, goes to confirm this view) that 
the average child regards his elders as freakish and 
very “harbitrary gents” indeed; stupidly unjust, 
too. Says Mr. Kenneth Grahame in his wise and 
charming book, “ The Golden Age” :— 


“ At a very early age, I remember realising in a quite im- 
personal and kindly way the existence of that stupidity, and its 
tremendous influence in the world; while there grew up in me, 
as in the parallel case of Caliban upon Setebos, a vague sense of 
a ruling power, wilful and freakish—‘ just choosing so’; as, for 
instance, the giving of authority over us to these hopeless and 





incapable creatures, when it might far more reasonably have 
been given to ourselves over them .. .” 


And he goes on to indicate that the estrangement 
between the child and the “ grown-ups” was fortified 
by an abiding sense of injustice arising from their 
refusal ever to defend, to retract, or to admit them- 
selves in the wrong. No: the theory that children 
derive their conceptions of justice from contemplating 
our unequal and mostly foolish social behaviour 
seems to me to rest upon a pathetically presumptuous 
fallacy. They are far more likely to find it in nothing 
but “ dread irrationality ” and unfairness weltering 
and chaotic. And yet a child has a conception of 
justice and asks perpetually that it shall be satisfied. 
He does not (this, at least, is my experience) demand 
indulgence; he distrusts favouritism; he merely 
craves for justice, which (poor fellow!) is the one 
thing which he will never get in this world. Here, 
then, is one abstract conception which those who 
assail the thought at the bottom of Wordsworth’s 
Ode will find some difficulty in explaining. 


And we must take some account, I think, of 
those children whom M. Maeterlinck calls “les 
avertis,” and of whom he wrote so beautifully the 
other day. “They are known to most men, and 
there are few mothers who have not seen them. 
They are perhaps indispensable as all sorrows are 
indispensable, and those who have not known them 
miss something of gentleness, something of sadness, 
something of goodness.” These are the children who 
do not find it difficult, as Wordsworth found it, to 
admit the notion of death as applicable to them ; 
but who, on the contrary, carry about with them 
the shadow of an early fate. “In haste, yet thought- 
fully and with minute care, they set about the 
business of living; and this very haste is the sign 
upon which mothers, the discreet unsuspected 
confidantes of that which is unspoken, can hardly 
bring themselves to look.” Some of these depart 
almost as soon as they have come, without saying a 
word; but others linger for a season, look on us 
with a wistful smile, seem on the point of confessing 
to us that they understand it all, “and then, 
towards their twentieth year, depart hurriedly, 


muffling their footsteps, as though they had 
just discovered that they had mistaken their 
dwelling-place and had been about to pass 


their lives among men whom they did not 
know.” All these (M. Maeterlinck would tell us) 
bear the stigmata of their predestination : which we 
recognise—afterwards. But they (he suggests) are 
conscious of their destiny all the while: “Ils sont 
déja fréres et eceurs, et l'on dirait qu’ils se recon- 
naissent entre eux A des marques que nous ne voyons 
pas, et qu’ils se font, au moment ot nous ne les 
observons plus, la signe du silence.” At school they 
seemed at once to seek and avoid each other, like 
persons afflicted with the same malady. They would 
be seen gathered apart in some corner of the garden, 
under the trees. . . . Almost always they fell silent 
when those who were to live drew near them. 
“Were they already communicating of the end? 
Or did they know that it was speaking through them 
and in spite of them? And were they drawing a 
circle round it to keep it hidden from indifferent 
eyes?” The case of these—as exceptions which 
may help the rule—must be considered before 
we dismiss the hypothesis on which Wordsworth 
built his Ode. 


The poet himself cautiously disavowed allintention 
to dogmatise. Though in the poem he regards these 
“intimations” as presumptive evidence of a prior 
state of existence, he adds, “I think it right to 
protest against a conclusion, which has given pain 
to some good and pious persons, that I meant to 
inculeate such a belief.” The notion, he admits, 
is far too shadowy to be recommended to faith as 
more thanan element in our instincts of immortality. 
* But let us bear in mind that, though the idea is not 
advanced in revelation, there is nothing there to 
contradict it, and the fall of Man presents an analogy 
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in its favour.” And this is just the question I set 
forth to ask. Does the doctrine of the Church 
concerning immortality admit the possibility, at any 
rate, of a prior state of existence out of which men 
are born into this world with conceptions of 
Goodness (let us say), or of Justice? Is the notion 
of Vaughan and Wordsworth allowed by theo- 
logians? And if the question has been argued 
out (as I daresay it has), will some reader of THE 
SPEAKER kindly help me to find the arguments? He 
shall have my best thanks. AT.QC. 


REVIEWS. 





ARTHUR YOUNG ON HIMSELF. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR Younc. Edited by M. 
Betham-Edwards. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


HIS isa valuable, and, in a strange way of its own, 
an interesting and pathetic, volume—a true bit of 
human life and fortune. The name of Arthur Young 
is a familiar oue to all readers of that history which 
begins with the forebodings of the French Revolu- 
tion. Thousands of us learnt to be interested in him 
as the “good Arthur,” “the excellent Arthur,” of 
Thomas Carlyle, a writer who had the art of making 
not only his own narrative, but the sources of it, 
attractive. Even “Carrion-Heath,” in the famous 
introductory chapter to the “ Cromwell,” is invested 
with a kind of charm, whilst in the stormy firmament 
of the “French Revolution” the star of Arthur 
Young twinkles with a mild effulgency. The Auto- 
biography of such a man could hardly fail to be 
interesting. The “ good Arthur” was born in 1741, 
the younger son of a small “squarson” who in- 
herited from his father the manor of Bradfield 
Combust, in Suffolk, but held the living of Thames 
Ditton. Here he made the acquaintance of the Onslow 
family, and Speaker Onslow was one of Arthur's god- 
fathers. The Rev. Dr. Young died in 1759 much in debt. 
The Bradfield property had been settled for life on 
his wife, who had brought her husband some fortune, 
and to the manor house she retired to economise. 
Arthur's education had been muddled; and an 
attempt to make a merchant of him having fallen 
through, he found himself, on his father’s death, aged 
eighteen, “ without education, profession, or employ- 
ment,” and his whole fortune, during his mother’s 
life, consisting of a copyhold farm of twenty acres, 
producing as many pounds. In these circumstances, 
to think of literature was well-nigh inevitable, and, 
in 1762, the Autobiography tells us— 


“T set on foot a periodical publication, entitled the “Universal 
Museum,” which came out monthly, printed with glorious impru- 
dence on my own account. I waited on Dr. Johnson, who was sitting 
by the fire so half-dressed and slovenly a figure as to make me 
stare at him. I stated my plan, and begged that he would favour 
me with a paper once a month, offering at the same time any 
remuneration that he might name.” 


Here we see dimly prefigured a James Knowles 
prematurely soliciting the support of Great Names. 
But the Cham of literature, himself the son of a 
bookseller, would have none of it :— 


** No, sir,” he replied ; ‘such a work would be sure to fail 
if the booksellers have not the property, and you will lose a 
great deal of money by it.’ ‘Certainly, sir,’ I said, ‘if I am 
not fortunate enough to induce authors of real talent to contri- 
bute. ‘No, sir, you are mistaken; such authors will not 
support such a work, nor will you persuade them to write in it. 
You will purchase disappointment by the loss of your money, 
and I advise you by all means to give up the plan.” Somebody 
was introduced, and I took my leave.” 


The Universal Museum, none the less, appeared, but 
after five numbers Young “ procured a meeting of 
ten or a dozen booksellers, and had the luck and 
address to persuade them to take the whole scheme 
upon themselves.” He then calmly adds, “I believe 
no success ever attended it.” It was, indeed, a 





hundred years before its time. Literature abandoned, 
Young took one of his mother’s farms. “I had no 
more idea of farming than of physic or divinity,” 
nor did he, man of European reputation though he 
soon became, ever make farming pay. He had an 
itching pen, and after four years’ farming (1763-6), 
he published the result of his experience. Never 
surely before has an author spoken of his first-born 
as in the Autobiography Young speaks of this publi- 
cation :— 


“And the cireumstance which perhaps of all others in my 
life I most deeply regretted and considered as a sin of the 
blackest dye, was the publishing of my experience during these 
four years, which, speaking as a farmer, was nothing but 
ignorance, folly, presumption, and rascality.” 


None the less, it was writing this rascally book that 
seems to have given him the idea of those Agricul- 
tural Tours which were to make his name famous 
throughout the world. His Southern tour was in 
1767, his Northern in 1768, and his Eastern in 1770. 
The subject he specially illuminated in these epoch- 
making books was the rotation of crops, though he 
occasionally diverged upon deep-ploughing and 
kindred themes. The tours excited, for the first 
time, the agricultural spirit of Great Britain, and 
their author almost at once became a celebrated man. 

In 1765 Young married the wrong woman, and 
started upon a career of profound matrimonial dis- 
comfort, and even misery—a blunt, truthful writer, 
he makes no bones about it. It was an unhappy 
marriage from its beginning in 1765 to its end in 
1815. Young himself, though by no means vivacious 
in this Autobiography, where he frankly complains 
of himself as having no more wit than a fig, was a 
very popular person with all classes and both sexes. 
He was an enormous diner-out, and his authority as 
an agriculturist, united to his undeniable charm as a 
companion, threw open to him all the great places in 
the country. But his finances were a perpetual 
trouble. On carrot seeds and cabbages he was an 
authority, but from 1766-1775 his income never 
exceeded £300 a year. He had an excellent mother, 
whom he dearly loved, and who with the charac- 
teristic bluntness of the family bade him think less 
about carrots and more about his Creator. “ You 
may call all this rubbish if you please, but a time 
will come when you will be convinced whose notions 
are rubbish, ‘ yours or mine.’"’ And the old lady was 
quite right, as mothers so frequently turn out to be. 
In 1778 Young went over to Ireland as agent to Lord 
Kingsborough. He got £500 down, and was to have 
an annual salary of £500 and a house. Young soon 
got to work, and became anxious to persuade his 
employer to let his lands direct to the occupying 
cottar, and so get rid of the middlemen. This did 
not suit a certain Major Thornhill, a relative and 
leaseholder, and thereupon a pretty plot was 
hatched. Lady K. had a Catholic governess, a Miss 
Crosby, upon whom it was thought my lord occa- 
sionally cast the eye oi partiality, whilst Arthur 
himself got on very well with her ladyship, who was 
heard to pronounce him to be, as he was, “one of 
the most lively, agreeable fellows.” Out of these 
materials the major and his helpmeet concocted a 
double plot—namely, to make the lord jealous of the 
steward, and the lady jealous of the governess, and to 
cause both lord and lady respectively to believe that 
the steward was deeply engaged both in abetting the 
amour of the lord and the governess, andin prosecuting 
his own amour with the lady. The result was that 
both governess and steward got notice to quit; but 
this is very Irish,and both went off with life annuities, 
the governess with one of £50 per annum, and the 
steward with one of £72, and, what is still more odd, 
we find Young at the end of his life in receipt of his 
annuity. They were an expensive couple, these two. 

In 1780 Young published his “Irish Tour,” which 
was immediately successful and popular in both 
kingdoms. In it he attacked the bounty paid on the 
land-carriage of corn to Dablin. The bounty was, 
in the session of Parliament next after the publication 
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of Young's book, reduced by one-half, and soon 
given up entirely. Young maintains that this saved 
Ireland £80,000 a year. Nobody seems to have said 
“Thank you.” In May, 1783, was born the child 
“Bobbin,” whose death, fourteen years later, was 
to change the current of Young’s life. The following 
year Arthur Young paid his first visit to France, 
confining himself, however, to Calais and its neigh- 
bourhood, and in the same year his mother died and, 
by an arrangement with his eldest brother, “ this 
patch of landed property,” as Young calls Bradfield, 
descended upon him. His first famous journey in 
France was made between May and November, 1787, 
and cost the marvellously small sum of £118 15s. 2d. 
His second and third French journeys were made in 
July, 1788, and in June, 1789. The third was the 
longest, and extended into 1790. Three years later 
Young was appointed, by Pitt, Secretary of the then 
Board of Agriculture. A melancholy account is given 
by Young of a visit he paid Burke at Gregory’s, in 
1796. Young drove there in the chariot of his fussy 
chief, Sir John Sinclair, to discover what Burke’s 
intentions might be as to an intended publication of 
his relating to the price of labour. The account, 
which occcupies four pages, is too long for quotation. 
It concludes thus :— 


“T am glad once more to have seen and conversed with 
the man who I hold to possess the greatest and most brilliant 
gifts of any penman of the age in which he lived. Whose 
conversation has often fascinated me, whose eloquence has 
charmed ; whose writings have delighted and instructed the 
world, whose name will without question descend to the latest 
posterity. But to behold so great a genius, so deepened with 
melancholy, stooping with infirmity of body, feeling the anguish 
of a lacerated mind, and sinking to the grave under accumulated 
misery—to see all this in a character I venerate, and apparentl 
without resource or comfort, wounded every feeling of my a 
end I left him the next day almost as low-spirited as himself.” 


But Young himself was soon to pass into the 
same Valley of the Shadow, not so much of Death, as 
of Joyless Life. His beloved and idolised Bobbin died 
on the 14th of July, 1797. She seems to have been a 
wise little maiden, to whom her father wrote most 
affectionate letters, full of rather unsuitable details, 
political and financial and otherwise, and not 
scrupling to speak of the child’s mother in a dis- 
agreeable manner. Bobbin replies with delight- 
ful composure to these worrying letters :— 


“T have just got six of the most beautiful little rabbits you 
ever saw, they skip about so prettily you can’t think, and I shall 
have some more in a few “ale. Having had so much physic I 
am right down tired of it. I take it still twice a sm dared 
appetite is better. What can you mind polities so for? I don’t 
think about them.—Well, good-bye, and believe me, dear papa, 
your dutiful Daughter.” 


After poor little Bobbin’s death, it happened to 
Arthur Young even as his mother foretold. Carrots 
and crops and farming tours hastily retreat, and we 
find the eminent agriculturist busying himself, with 
the same seriousness and good faith he had devoted 
to the rotation of the crops, with the sermons and 
treatises of Clarke and Jortin and Secker and 
Tillotson, etc. etc., and all to discover what had 
become of his dear little Bobbin. His outlook upon 
the world was changed—the great parties at Pet- 
worth, at Euston, at Woburn struck him differently ; 
the huge irreligion of the world filled him as for the 
first time with amazement and horror :— 


“ How few years are passed since I should have pushed on 
eagerly to Woburn! This time twelve month I dined with the 
Duke on Sunday—the party not very numerous, but chiefly of 
rank—the entertainment more splendid than usual there. He 
expects me to-day, but I have more pleasure in resting, going 
twice to church, and eating a nal of cold lamb at a very 
humble inn, than partaking of gaiety and dissipation at a great 
table which might as well be spread for a company of heathens 
as English lords and men of fashion.” 


It is all mighty fine calling this religious hypo- 
chondria and depression of spirits. It is one of the 
facts of life. Young stuck to his post, and did his 
work, and quarrelled with his wife to the end, or 
nearly so. He cannot have been so lively and 








agreeable a companion as of old, for we find him in 
November, 1806, at Euston endeavouring to impress 
on the Duke of Grafton that by his tenets he had 
placed himself entirely under the covenant of works, 
and that he must be tried for them, and that “I 
would not be in such a situation for tén thousand 


wowds. He was mild and more patient than I 
expected.” Perhaps, after all, Carlyle was not so far 
wrong when he praised our aristocracy for their 
“ politeness.” In 1808 Young became blind. In 1815 
his wife died. In 1820 he died himself, leaving 
behind him seven packets of MS. and twelve folio 
volumes of correspondence. 

The editor has performed her task of necessary 
compression with great skill, but the book is a little 
under-edited—a good fault, but still a fault which 
might with advantage be amended in a second 
edition; for the book is not one destined to pass 
away in a season, but to abide in the libraries of all 
sensible men. 





THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

CAMBRIDGE DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. By Thomas 
Dinham Atkinson. With an Introduction by John 
Willis Clark, Registrar of the University. London ; 
Maemillan & Co. 


Tuis handsome and bulky volume is for the most 
part a dexterous compilation from Cooper, Willis, 
Clark, but it gives for the first time a continuous 
history of Cambridge town; its block plans, maps, 
and plates are conveniently inserted and interpaged; 
to the beautiful engravings of the colleges are added 
sketches of Girton and Newnham, of Selwyn and of 
Ridley Hall; and a most useful list of University 
and College portraits ends the book. It is purely 
and sternly antiquarian ; has no space for illustrative 
anecdote and gossip; each chapter must be read and 
re-read with incessant reference to maps and plans— 
a labour of love to Cambridge men, to the general 
student scarcely less attractive, as an object-lesson in 
the birth and growth from mediwval times of the 
municipal, the University, and the collegiate systems. 

Uninstructed Cantabs are wont to look down upon 
the town as a mere appanage to the University, as 
having sprung to meet its growth, as existing to 
supply its needs. Mr. Atkinson shows the town to 
have been in being four hundred years earlier than 
the University, whose first appearance in the thir- 
teenth century was resented by the citizens as 
intrusive. A considerable village, possibly in British, 
certainly in Roman times, Grantanbrycge took its 
place on the Danish settlement of the early eleventh 
century amongst the most important towns in the 
East of England, commanding by its bridge and 
navigable river the only line of traffic between Kast 
Anglia and the shires, in direct communication with 
the Continent, and the seat of one of the largest fairs 
in Europe. In the reign of the Confessor it had its 
governing lawmen and its Thanegild; its name 
changing to Cantebrigge in the twelfth century, to 
Cambrigge later, to Cambridge finally, while its Granta 
became Camus and Cam at a still more recent date. 
It stood on the west of the river, clustering round 
the castle hill, joined gradually to the larger and 
apparently independent settlement on the eastern 
bank, which came to represent nearly all the town, 
and all the older colleges except Magdalene. Clearly 
discernible from the Conquest onwards are the stages 
of its municipal growth. A royal demesne, holding 
that is directly of the Sovereign, we trace the suc- 
cessive charters by which it obtained fixed rent, 
trade monopoly, domestic jurisdiction, incorporation 
of its guild merchants, power to choose its mayor, @ 
popularly-elected Council finally of four-and-twenty 
burghers. The craft guilds, which in most medieval 
towns came to supplant the guild merchants as the 
democratic spirit grew, seem not to have been 
known at Cambridge, all classes being satisfied 
apparently with the wise and representative 
government of the Four-and-Twenty: their place 
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was taken by the Religious or Social Guilds, of which 
are recorded no less than thirty-three. These were 
attached to particular churches, though excluding all 
clergymen from a share in their management. They 


were supported by subscription from among the 


brethren, made grants in cases of poverty and sick- 
ness, settled disputes by arbitration, superintended 
the righteous living of their members, held high 
festivity with stately worship and processions on the 
patronal days of their respective Saints. Their effect 
on the morality, the brotherly kindness, the religious 
earnestness of the community was beyond all praise ; 
but they had accumulated land and other property, 
and were swallowed in 1545 by the all-devouring 
maw of Henry VIII. From time to time the town 
appears as participating in national commotions. The 
Peasant Revolt of 1381 took the form in Cambridge 
of a furious onslaught on the University, whose 
buildings were destroyed, their charters, books and 
writings burnt. Again, the insurrection of Ket the 
Tanner spilled over into a Cambridge riot, and the 
cost of consequent gallows and “newe ropes” may 
still be read in the Town Treasurer's accounts. It 
was in the Cambridge market-place that Northumber- 
land abandoned his plot for seating Jane Grey upon 
the throne, himself proclaiming Mary and throwing 
up his cap. A victim to the Marian persecution was 
John Hullier, whose cheerful martyrdom is touchingly 
told by Foxe; and in the following year the corpses 
of Bucer and Fagius were with childish brutality 
exhumed and burnt. Cromwell sat in Parliament for 
the borough, which was as actively Parliamentarian 
as Oxford was persistently Royalist. The town 
entertained Fairfax on the fall of Charles, yet held 
rejoicings at the Restoration of his son; shared the 
Irish panic of 1618, vanishes from the page of history 
for a hundred and fifty years, to reappear in the 
Municipal Reform of 1835 as one of the corruptest 
corporations in England. A few relics only of its 
ancient edifices or polity survive. Petty Cury 
(parva cokeria) and Butter Row recall its ancient 
cook-shops and market-stalls of farm produce. Parts 
of old inns, the “ Rose and Crown,” “ Lion,” “ Eagle,” 
may still be found. The School of Pythagoras, 
obscure in origin and name, was one of the earliest 
stone houses erected amid the prevalent timber 
and thatch. St. Benedict’s Church is pre-Norman. 
St. Edward's belongs in part to the twelfth century. 
The Holy Sepulchre, fatally restored in recent 
times, is one of the four round churches in England. 

The origin of the University is unknown. The 
name, applied at first to all kinds of association, was 
by degrees confined to the Studia, or teaching bodies, 
which sprang up throughout Europe in obedience to 
the intellectual impulse gained by Christendom from 
the Crusades. They might, perhaps, follow on the 
able teaching of an individual in some populous town, 
or from the lectures of Vacarius at Oxford in the 
reign of Stephen; or from voluntary combination of 
local scholars ; or instructors may have been supplied 
by the great monastic bodies. Gradually they would 
ripen into schools or teaching guilds, accrediting 
teachers by disputation orexamination—whatare now 
called degrees; their subjects are specialised into 
faculties; they are fortified by Royal Charters or by 
Papal Bulls, and appear in definite form as “Schools” 
of Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge. Thus it may 
be that some wandering teacher from Paris attracted 
hearers at the great Stourbridge Fair, and became 
by degrees a permanent doctor with assessors and 
subordinates ; or the monks of Croyland may have 
sent student monks to teach in a hired barn. We 
only know for certain that by the year 1278 the 
Cambridge Studittm enjoyed a formal standing, 
recognised by letters-patent from the King, governed 
by a senate of doctors, masters, chancellor or rector, 
owning lecture rooms or schools, a library, a senate 
house, a registry. With its students it had nothing 
to do except to teach them; they lived as they could, 
at first as lodgers in the houses of the citizens, 
gathering after a time in common halls or “ hostels,” 
which formed the germ of the collegiate system. 





The first college in Oxford had been founded by 
Walter de Merton in 1264; and in 1284 Hugh de 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely, established in two hostels 
attached to St. Peter’s Church a master and fourteen 


.scholars, who should live after the “ rule of Merton.” 


The college prospered, though not until long after 
its founder's death; was enlarged by the activity of 
its members and the munificence of its heads, and 
remains to-day under its name of Peterhouse the 
oldest college in Cambridge. On its lines other colleges 
rapidly followed. Five were founded in the follow- 
ing century :—Clare, by the Lady Elizabeth de Clare, 
the original buildings of which have disappeared ; 
Pembroke, by a second lady-founder, the “sad 
Chatillon” of Gray’s Ode, retired from the world to 
mourn her young husband’s death, and devoting her 
large estates to pious werks; Gonville, by a private 
clergyman, whose incomplete foundation was en- 
larged and its name absorbed by the famous Dr. 
Caius; Trinity Hal’, for the study of Canon 
and Civil Law; Corpus, by the religious guild 
of Corpus Christi, attached to the Church of St. 
Benedict, and long known as Bene’t College. The 
fifteenth century brought “holy Henry's” mag- 
nificent conception of King’s, carried out imperfectly, 
as was that of Christchurch by Wolsey, of Trinity 
by Henry VIIL, its chapel, “immense and glorious 
work of fine intelligence,” being a fragment of the 
original plan. It was followed by Queens’, the joint 
work of Margaret of Anjou and Elizabeth Woodvil; 
and by Catharine Hall, the creation of a Provost of 
King’s, Robert Wodelarke. The next college marks 
a break in the history of these foundations. Founded 
hitherto by private persons, and built on the plan 
of the large country houses erected by wealthy 
noblemen as the need for fortified castles ceased, 
they were henceforth, through the suppression of 
the monasteries, to appropriate the buildings and the 
revenues of previously existing foundations, and to 
follow in their construction the lines of monastic 
edifices. Thus the Nunnery of St. Radegund was 
converted into Jesus College; the Lady Margaret 
annexed “ God’s House” and St. John’s Hospital to 
her Colleges of Christ's and St. John’s; the Bene- 
dictine Buckingham College became Magdalene; a 
Dominican Monastery was reconstituted as Em- 
manuel,a Franciscan Friary as Sidney, Michael House 
and King's Hall were united by Henry VIII. to form 
Trinity. The present century saw erected a portion 
of Downing College with funds diverted from the 
founder's will and rescued after long litigation, 
while quite recently we have the High Church 
Selwyn, the Low Church Ridley, the picturesque 
Women’s Colleges, Girton and Newnham. 

Of University social life in early times more than 
one description is presented. Green has painted for 
us in vivid colours the thousands of ragged Oxford 
lads, clustering in church porch round teachers poor 
as themselves, drinking, broiling, dicing, yet keenly 
athirst for knowledge, passionately proud of the 
intellectual freemasonry which reared a common- 
wealth of culture in place of feudal isolation. So, 
too, the Cambridge historian reproduces the fifteenth- 
century freshmen, crowding their bare-roomed, fire- 
less hostels, earning their school fees by manual 
labour, working in the harvest field for the farmers, 
begging on the highways under warrant of a 
certificate granted by the Chancellor. An inventory 
has come down to us of a student's goods, whose 
owner was hanged for murdering a townsman— 
furniture, clothes, and books are valued at £2 Is. 8d. 
The “pensioners” formed the great bulk of the 
students; above them were the fellow-commoners, 
nobles or men of fortune; below them the sizars, 
so-called from the “size,” or allowance of bread 
doled out to them daily ; they performed the menial 
offices of college or hostel, acted as valets to the 
fellow-commoners, and lived on the crumbs which 
fell from their masters’ tables. The title still 
remains at Cambridge; at Oxford, till lately if not 
to-day, their equivalents, the servitors, once a year 
at Christ Church brought up the dishes into Hall, 
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while under the name of Bible clerks at other 
colleges they dined off the high-table remnants, 
The dinner hour was at ten, the supper at five 
or six. Of their recreations the most popular 
was play-acting, prescribed in some colleges by 
the statutes. Royal visits were celebrated by 
elaborate dramatic performances; we read with a 
shudder of a play acted before Prince Charles which 
occupied seven hours. Wild-fowl were shot in the 
fens; angling was a favourite amusement, breeding 
endless quarrels between burgher proprietors and 
poaching scholars; cock-fighting, bull-baiting, fal- 
conry, quoits were prohibited ; marbles might not be 
played on the steps of the Senate house ; tennis and 
bowls were popular; cricket and boating seem to 
have been unknown. Refractory students were set 
sometimes in the stocks, but the ordinary punish- 
ment was whipping, inflicted in the butteries, where 
the culprit was perched upon a beer-barrel. That 
Milton, when an undergraduate, was flogged by his 
tutor, Chappell, the “old Damcetas” of the Elegy, 
is a tradition resting on somewhat slender evidence. 

Thus much for the plan and outline of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s work. Le Keux's plates of churches and 
colleges are fairly reproduced ; and not a few of the 
lovelier “ bits’’—the clair-voyée ironwork at Clare, 
Old Pembroke Lodge, the Old Hall of Corpus, the 
gateways of Catharine’s and John’s—are given from 
Willis and Clark or drawn by the author's hand. 
Careful editing leaves in all the book but one small 
slip, the “ Wykehamite,” afflictive to Wykehamist 
nerves, on p. 250. The details which make its value, 
the minute and comprehensive annals, historical and 
architectural, of each college in turn, must be studied 
patiently from its well-printed and lucidly-written 
pages. Few are the Cambridge Dons to-day who are 
qualified to edify strangers as capable and exhaustive 
showmen outside their own college walls. Sufficient 
for the lady visitors of Commencement are the Poison 
cup, Ale-horn, Master Spoon; the rival cocks of Jesus, 
the rooms of Erasmus and of Gray, the mulberry-tree 
of Spenser and the Ridley walk; the high lawns 
where Milton roamed with Edward King, Tennyson 
with Arthur Hallam; the bust of Milton, Thorwald- 
sen’s Byron, the statue of “ Newton with his prism 
and silent face”; the portraits of Bacon and 
Cromwell, of Anne Boleyn and Jane Grey, of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of Macaulay and 
Kingsley, of Tennyson, Browning, Thackeray. But 
the impassioned savant from America or the Con- 
tinent, well read in University history, and burning 
to verify, localise, extend it, seeks an omniscient and 
omniparient cicerone, and seeks it commonly in vain. 
It happened to us many years ago to walk in the 
train of accomplished Vice-Chancellor Jeune, while 
showing Lord Palmerston round Oxford. As each 
college was entered, its foundation, archwology, 
salient points of interest, were hit off in a dozen 
incisive sentences which the old Premier eagerly took 
in, and which bore fruit possibly soon afterwards, 
when Jeune was promoted to a bishopric. Familiarity 
such as his, as copious, compact, participative, with 
the splendid national Museum of which they are the 
custodians and beadsmen, should be a primary 
obligation upon all College Fellows; its adequate 
discharge may be made easy and pleasant by the 
mastery of this monumental book. 


THE STOIC EMPEROR. 


Marcus AvureEtiIus ANTONINUS TO HimsELF. An English 
Translation, with Introductory Study of Stoicism and the 
Last of the Stoics. By Gerald H. Rendall, M.A., Litt.D. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


** LITERATURE,” says Goethe, “is a fragment of frag- 
ments; the smallest part of what has been done has 
been recorded, and the smallest part of what has 
been recorded has survived”; and the most miraculous 
amongst these survivals is the noble Eikon Basilike, 
“Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself.” “ What 
accident,” writes Dr. Rendall in his admirable intro- 





duction, “ what accident of faithful piety concealed 
and preserved the document cannot be guessed, but 
for nine centuries no note or whisper betrays its 
existence. Fourteen hundred years after they were 
written down, the Thoughts re-emerge, a revelation 
of personality without parallel in the literature of 
Greek or Roman Philosophy.” Their author at least 
would willingly have let them die, since he never 
intended them for another's eye, or cared for 
another’s approbation. How modern and Swiftian, 
for instance, is this estimate of fame! “ What athing 
is man! To contemporaries living at their side they 
will not give a good word, yet themselves set store 
on the good word of posterity, whom they have never 
seen or will see. It comes near to being vexed at not 
having the good word of your ancestors!” That 
these high thoughts were written down not for 
contemporaries nor for posterity but for the imperial 
philosopher's own eye infinitely enhances their 
value, since, as the secret self-communings of a 
beautiful soul, the light they give is the rarest of all 
—that not of a beacon but of a star, unconscious, 
pure and naked, such as they describe :—* The 
Pythagoreans bid us every morning lift our eyes to 
heaven, to meditate upon the heavenly bodies pursu- 
ing their everlasting round—their order, their purity, 
their nakedness. For no star wears a veil.” That 
men should wear a veil to others, but should 
stand before themselves naked and unashamed, is 
thus commented upon with a Montaigne-like 
cynicism: “ How strange it is that everyone loves 
himself above all others, yet attaches less weight to 
his own view of himself than to that of other men! 
Suppose, for instance, some god or some wise teacher 
stood at a man’s elbow and bade him utter aloud 
each thought that came into his heart or mind, he 
could not endure it for a single day. So much more 
deference do we pay to what our neighbours think 
of us than to our own selves.” But the Stoic is self- 
contained and self-sufficient, caring for the approval 
of his own soul alone. His calm, collected, rational, 
and unostentatious self-sufficiency at the supreme 
crisis which tests souls like the spear of Ithuriel, is 
thus curiously contrasted with the mere “perversity” 
of Christian martyrdom: “O for the soul ready, 
when the hour of dissolution comes, for extinction, 
or dispersion, or survival. But such readiness must 
proceed from inward conviction, not come of mere 
perversity, like the Christian’s, but of a temper 
rational and grave, and—if it is to convince others 
—unostentatious.” “This tune goes manly,” when 
we remember that Marcus Aurelius was absolutely 
convinced himself that not dispersion, nor survival, 
but extinction awaited the soul at death. His creed 
is thus tersely and comprehensively expressed: “In 
man’s life time is but a moment; being a flux ; sense 
is dim; the material frame corruptible; soul an 
eddy of breath ; destiny hard to divine, and fame ill 
at appraise. In brief, things of the body are but a 
stream that flows, things of the soul a dream and 
vapour; life a warfare and a sojourning; and after- 
fame oblivion. What, then, can direct our goings? 
One thing, and one alone—philosophy ; which is, to 
keep the deity within inviolate and free from scathe, 
superior to pleasures and to pains, doing nothing at 
random, nothing falsely or disingenuously, and lack- 
ing for naught, whatever others do or leave undone; 
accepting the apportioned lot, as coming from the 
same source as man himself; and, finally,in all serenity 
awaiting death, the natural dissolution of the 
elements of which each creature is compounded. 
And if the component elements have nought to fear 
in the continuous change from form to form, why 
should one look askance at the change and disso- 
lution of the whole? It is of nature, and nature 
knows no evil.” What most strikes us in these 
sincere soliloquies of a divine soul is a loyalty 
towards the impersonal cosmos as fervent as that of 
the Christian towards Christ. In life and through 
life its yearning aspiration is to be in harmony with 
the cosmos :—“I am in harmony with all that is a 
part of thy harmony, great Universe. For me 
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nothing is early, nothing late that is in season 
for thee. All is fruit for me which thy seasons bear, 
O Nature! from thee, in thee, and unto thee are all 
things. ‘Dear City of Cecrops!’ saith the poet: 
and wilt not thou say, ‘Dear City of God.’ And 
when life closes and you have to pass out for ever 
from this city of God, you salute the cosmos as 
loyally as the gladiator about to die saluted Cesar. 
‘Man, you have been a citizen of the great world 
city. Five years or fifty, what matters it? To 
every man his due as the law allots. Why then 
protest? No tyrant gives you your dismissal, no 
unjust judge, but nature who gave you the admis- 
sion. It is like the praetor discharging some player 
whom he has engaged. ‘But the five acts are not 
complete; I have played but three.’ Good: life’s 
drama, look you, is complete in three. The com- 
pleteness is in his hands who first authorised your 
composition, and now your dissolution. Neither 
was your work. Serenely take your leave; serene 
as he who gives you the discharge.” A truly Roman 
cult, stern, strong, grim, and great, which seems to 
breathe the thin air of a chill and lonely mountain 
top at night under stars that preach to man his 
infinite nothingness. How this still, strong faith was 
evolved Dr. Rendall shows in his singularly in- 
teresting history of Stoicism, while it is easy to 
see for ourselves how it has in turn been assimilated 
by later and greater creeds. Of the last and 
greatest of the Stoics Dr. Rendall truly says, 
“Marcus Aurelius Antoninus survives as perhaps 
the loftiest exemplar of unassisted duty whom 
history records—unalterably loyal to the noblest 
hypothesis of life he knew. He lived when national 
virtue was dead and almost buried, yet by integrity, 
by industry, and by mere fairness of mind he helped 
not a little to make Roman law the mother of codes 
and saviour of society. War to him was a hateful 
‘hunting of Sarmatians, yet ‘duty made him a 
great captain, and he stayed the barbarian till 
Western civilisation was Christian and safe. His 
thoughts remain imperishable, dignifying duty, 
shaming weakness, and rebuking discontent.” 


MEDLEVAL LAW AND LAND CUSTOMS. 
Law AND PoLitics IN THE Mrppte Aces. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A., Reader in English Law in the University of 
Oxford, London: John Murray. 


Mr. JENKS has given us an able book, but a book 
whose title does not fitly describe its contents. 
It contains a good deal on the conception of law and 
on the administration of justice in mediwval Europe, 
a good deal on land systems and town customs, some 
general observations upon the forms in which society 
was organised. But there is very little on politics 
properly so called; and though it may be said—and 
has, indeed, been said long ago—that in the Middle 
Ages the law of land and the social customs which 
made land-holding the basis of rural society filled 
much of the place which political organisation fills 
now, the line of description and reflection suggested 
by this thesis is not worked out. What we do find is 
a series of acute remarks on the social phenomena of 
medieval Europe, regarded from their legal side. 
These remarks are usually so good, and inspire us 
with so much liking for the author's vigour and 
industry, that we cannot help wishing he had taken 
more pains to arrange the matter he deals with and 
to bring his illustrations into a more definite relation 
to his principles. It is hard to say for what class of 
readers the book is intended. If for advanced 
scholars it ought to have been more minute, 
and have treated more thoroughly some few of 
the many subjects dealt with, or followed out 
more precisely some of the main lines of 
theory advanced. If for the general public, or 


for less advanced students, it ought to have stated 
many facts which it assumes as known, and it ought 
to have given the evidence for several doctrines 
which, though probably sound, are far from self- 





evident. We should accordingly fear that while the 
non-specialist reader will find the treatise pretty 
hard reading, the specialist will think that a fuller 
and more exact treatment ought to have been given 
to many propositions which are advanced in a rather 
bold and off-hand way. Mr. Jenks is apt to be too 
large and sweeping in his statements. We find our- 
selves often inclined, if not to deny the proposition, 
at least to doubt its truth in the broad and unquali- 
fied way in which he delivers it. Nor is this hesita- 
tion diminished by his habit of flying about from 
one country to another, and quoting Lombard or 
Swedish law to complete an argument founded on 
the law of the Saxons or the Franks. There is, no 
doubt, a close family likeness between the laws of 
the primitive Teutonic peoples, yet there are many 
differences in the conditions under which their laws 
were made in the countries where they respectively 
settled, and Mr. Jenks seems to us to lay too little 
stress on these differences, and to leave what may be 
called the element of political history too much in 
the background. Some of the phenomena which he 
sets down to legal causes are really due rather to 
general political causes, or are closely related to 
such phenomena as the greater or smaller density of 
population, a point to which he seldom adverts, yet 
one which had a great influence on the growth of 
law and society in the barbarian kingdoms of the 
Dark Ages. 

Having relieved our soul by these criticisms, we 
hasten to acknowledge the very considerable merits 
of Mr. Jenks’ book. He has read a great deal upon 
the subject and he understands it. He knows how to 
apply the mass of authorities he has collected, and 
sees clearly the points which he wishes to make, 
even when he does not succeed in establishing them 
to the critic’s satisfaction. The general conception 
he has formed of law as it was in the earlier Middle 
Ages is, in its leading features, a perfectly sound 
one, and it shows how far we have advanced in the 
last forty years, that his refutation of the obsolete 
errors of John Austin may seem to some scholars 
almost superfluous. Superfluous, however, it is not, 
for when error gets a start, it takes a good while to 
run it down and kill it. So again the discussion of 
the origins of feudalism is acute and instructive, 
though we think that both here and in the very 
clever chapter on Possession and Property, a 
tingle leading idea is ridden too hard, and minor 
factors are insufficiently dwelt on. Perhaps the 
best chapter is the seventh, entitled Caste and 
Contract. We cannot within the limits of an article 
like this abridge its argument, still less give our 
reasons for thinking that there was in primitive 
Teutonic society less both of “ caste” and of “ clan” 
than Mr. Jenks holds. But the theory stated, if not 
complete, has much truth. It is set forth with 
great force and lucidity, and its ingenious sugges- 
tiveness can be enjoyed by the specialist as well as 
by the younger student. The eighth and last 
chapter, ‘Which contains a summary of the whole 
book, takes a still bolder flight and endeavours to 
present a general theory of society and law as the 
product of three principles: “the Gentile, the Military, 
and the Contractual, each resulting in the formation 
of a typical society—the Clan, the State, and the 
Partnership.” Such attempts are commendable in 
so far as they suggest general lines whereby 
phenomena may be connected, but they are apt to be 
either too vague for practical use, or to include under 
a common name things which are essentially different. 
This has happened here. The names Clan and 
Partnership both receive an artificial sense, while 
Military Organisation, though it has much to do with 
building up States, is often found where no State, in 
any real sense of the word, emerges from it. This 
theory doés not really carry us much further than 
Maine’s famous generalisation about Status and 
Contract, which has, no doubt, some value, though 
it is less in vogue to-day than it was twenty 
year sago. 

Mr. Jenks’s book is one which a student of the 
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earlier history of the Middle Ages certainly ought to 
read. If he is a young student he should be warned 
that many of its propositions are only, let us say, 
three-quarter truths. Still he ought to read it, for 
it contains much which he will not find in any other 
single English book, and it will assuredly set him 
thinking. 





THE GERMAN NATIONAL EPIC. 


THE NIBELUNGEN. Translated into 
London: Bell & Co. 


WHATEVER the antiquity of the “ Nibelungen 
Lied” may be, it is undoubtedly in its original 
form one of the most ancient poems in the 
world. Not content with assigning it to prehistoric 
times, its commentators love to pursue it through 
the mist of fabulous ages back to a period as remote 
as that of the Flood or even of the Creation. All 
that can be said of it with certainty is that its 
legends, in their Scandinavian shape, are older than 
the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavian 
lands, which is a very different thing from asserting 
that they are anterior to the Christian era. It is 
not even known in what particular century they 
passed into the German language. The process must 
have been gradual; and to fix any date for it would 
be like fixing a date for the construction of a 
medieval cathedral whose architecture belongs to 
successive styles, each of its own characteristic 
period. As if to facilitate the study of literary 
history, its translation into German, or rather the 
bringing together of the Germanised legends into 
one collection, has been placed in the twelfth 
century ; and the industrious collector is said to be 
no less important a personage than Wolfram von 
Essenbach—better known to the English, French, 
and Italian public as a bard with a baritone voice 
than as an editor of traditional ballads and songs. 
Wolfram is known to have been a contemporary of 
Tannhiiuser; and high above the slopes of the 
Thuringian valley, on the summit of a mountain 
named after her, lived the Pagan Venus, who, 
notwithstanding the spread of Christianity, had not 
yet retired. Wagner began by setting to music the 
story of Tannhiiuser, Wolfram, and Venus—“ that 
she-devil, Venus,” as she is called in the German 
song on the subject ; and it was not until long after- 
wards that he made into music-dramas the stories 
and fables which Wolfram was in the habit of 
reciting. Not that he adopted Wolfram’s version. 
He went back to the original Scandinavian legends, 
getting, however, now and then, a little mixed 
between the two styles, the Valkyries and Walhalla 
having no more to do with Germany than the river 
Rhine has to do with Sweden and Norway. Sieg- 
fried, too, is thoroughly German ; and it would have 
been a pity to go back to the original form of his 
name. The bards, rhapsodists, and minstrels of 
medizval Germany sang of Siegfried and Gunther, 
of Brunnhilde and Kriemhilde, in a tongue which, 
when six centuries had passed away, it became 
difficult to understand; and early in the present 
century the tales of the Nibelungen were translated 
from the German of Wolfram'’s period into some- 
thing like the German spoken by Wagner himself. 
We say “something like,” because the German of 
the modern version of the “ Nibelungen Lied” has, 
quite appropriately, an antique flavour. The same 
may be said of the English translation of the poem 
made by Mrs. or Miss Alice Horton, which is in the 
old ballad metre, and, as regards phraseology, simple 
and quaint. The new English version of the 
German national epic is by no means the first that 
has been brought out. Butit is probably the best of 
the five or six that have appeared; and it is, in any 
case, exceedingly good. Everyone knows that the 


Lay OF English. 


“ Lay of the Nibelungs” contains much that is great 
and not a little that is fantastic; but few of those 
who are not already acquainted with the “ Nibelungen 
Lied” would fail to be astonished by the grotesque 
notion of some of the incidents and the naiveté with 





which they are related. Indeed, the story of Sieg- 
fried’s happy marriage and of the unhappy marriage 
of King Gunther, and of the heroic means by which 
the victorious Siegfried, impersonating King Gunther, 
reduces the monarch’s rebellious wife to submission 
and obedience; all this is far less in the style of 
Homer than of Boccaccio, Chaucer, and La Fontaine. 
The edifying tale is distinguished, however, by a 
simplicity and naiveté for which neither of the three 
authors just mentioned is remarkable. It is this 
mixture of the ludicrous with the sublime that gives 
to the “ Nibelungen Lied” its peculiar character. The 
author, meanwhile, is never self-conscious; never 
(to use a term happily unknown in his time) “ sub- 
jective.” He relates pathetic incidents without 
showing himself personally affected ; and comic ones 
without appearing to see any fun in them. 

The “ Nibelungen Lied,” in spite of its half-dozen 
translations, has never met with anything approach- 
ing popularity in England. In Germany the modern 
version caused, on its first appearance, a veritable 
rage. Besides being eagerly read by the literary 
classes, it proved a fertile source of inspiration to 
painters, sculptors, and, finally, dramatists; for 
subjects from the “ Nibelungen Lied” were treated, in 
prose and verse, for the stage, with and without 
incidental music, long before it had occurred to 
Wagner to deal with the principal legends consecu- 
tively in four elaborate music-dramas. At present, 
however, the “Lay of the Nibelungs” will find 
readers among the numerous lovers of music who 
take an interest in the Ring der Nibelungen. There 
is no such advertisement for a fine poem as its pro- 
duction in dramatic form on the stage. Innumer- 
able editions were sold of Goethe's Faust when 
the Faust of Messrs. Berbier and Carré, modified by 
Mr. W. H. Wills, was being played at the Lyceum, 
with Irving as a light-comedy Mephistopheles. The 
representation of The Cup at the Lyceum Theatre 
must have gained new readers, even for Tennyson ; 
and it is said that the representation of the play 
which Sir Henry Irving has but lately withdrawn 
caused various Lives of Peter the Great to be pur- 
chased. In Germany people used, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, to attend performances of the Ring der 
Nibelungen because they were already interested in 
the subject. In England opera-goers will endeavour 
to master the subject because they are already 
acquainted with the dramatic and descriptive music 
which the subject has inspired. 


THE GREATNESS OF ENGLAND. 
Tue BuILDING OF THE Empire. The Story of England’s 
Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. By Alfred Thomas 
Story. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


RESEARCH is not the merit of such volumes as this; 
there is no room for all the obvious facts. One must 
select from vast stores of material what is most 
illustrative, and put it in a succinct form. Mr. Story 
has done this admirably, and the result is no hack 
compilation, but a well-digested summary, and a 
proper spirit is preserved throughout. There is no 
vainglorious boasting, no concealment of our faults, 
no insistence on other nations’ shortcomings; Mr. 
Story writes as patriot, not as Jingo. After every 
deduction the record is a mighty and proud one, a 
reason for glad yet solemn satisfaction, whose fruit 
is a feeling too deep and dignified to vent itself in 
idle boasting. The story naturally begins with 
“the spacious time of Great Elizabeth,” and that for 
several reasons. Only then was the way to new 
territory made patent, for what had been hitherto 
known as the civilised, or even the habitable world 
Was as much occupied then as to-day. The 
expansion of England had hitherto existed in 
efforts to subjugate France, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The first had completely failed; well for all 
concerned had the third failed also. Then England 
had a great accession of strength during this 
reign; the union with Scotland cast its shadow 
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before, converting a bitter enemy into a com- 
plaisant observer; dissensions abroad were favour- 
able to home development, and the magic light of 
hope, the dreams of wealth and power, spurred on 
the nation to utmost exertion. Then we made 
the foundation of our Indian and American Empires. 
Our progress afterwards was not uniform; at times 
it suffered temporary check, and then again proceeded 
with enormous velocity. Such a time was the Seven 
Years’ War, when, as Horace Walpole wittily said, 
you had to ask next morning for the name of the 
new victory or you soon lost count altogether. To 
this brilliant period succeeded one of depression. In 
the earlier part of George III.’s reign we lost that 
enormous extent of fertile and wealthy country now 
known as the United States of America. 

Even to-day how to refrain from grief as the vision 
of what might have been rises before us? Our 
power, our influence, our resources had been well-nigh 
doubled. Disaliter visum; it was nottobe. But the 
misfortune was not without its stern lesson, working 
some profit tous. We learned at least how to treat 
our colonies. They were to be guided, not driven, 
regarded as grown-up children making their own 
way in the world, not as infants whose every step 
had to be marked out for them. Had we succeeded 
in crushing these same States, had we thus been 
encouraged to persevere in narrow methods and 
tyrannical treatment, a later age would in all pro- 
bability have witnessed the complete dismemberment 
of our Colonial Empire. 

With the echoes of last year’s Jubilee still ringing 
in our ears, there is no need to recall the size, the 
prosperity, the content of Greater Britain. More 
profitable for us to consider what work lies before 
us in the future. After all, earth’s spaces are 
limited, a fact of which the chief European Powers 
have become of late very keenly conscious. There 
are no new worlds to conquer; “the task that remains, 
therefore, for Great Britain, is one of development— 
the completion of the work,” and in that task our 
race may be well employed for generations yet to 
come. And now, says Mr. Story, not less justly 
than eloquently, England's greatest task will be to 
subdue herself. “Her greatest enemies are those 
spirits at home who, without justice or consciousness 
of others’ rights, are at all times willing to force the 
country to any length for the sake of national 
aggrandisement or personal greed.” From all such 
the true patriot and the just man will devoutly 
pray, “ Good Lord, deliver us!” 


FICTION, 
CONCERNING IsaBeL Carnapy. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Tue Last Lemurran, A Westralian Romance. By G. Firth 
Scott. London: James Bowden. 
Convict 99. A True Story of Penal Servitude. By Marie C. 
Leighton and Robert Leighton. London: Grant Richards. 


EVERYONE who had the good fortune to read Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler's witty and wholesome 
collection of short stories, published last year under 
the alluring title of “ Cupid’s Garden,” must have 
looked forward with impatient curiosity and real 
interest to the advent of the more important work 
of fiction which so obviously lay within her grasp. 
A writer so gifted with brilliant humour, delicate 
perceptions, and dramatic instinct could not, one felt 
assured, stop short of absolute success; the novel 
was bound to follow the short stories. And now it 
has come, and with the publication of “ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby "’ Miss Fowler has achieved a success 
as thoroughly gratifying to her readers as it must be 
to herself. “The novel of the season” will probably 


be the popular verdict upon this amazingly witty 
and brilliant story—a story in which, indeed, “ good 
things ” are distributed with so lavish an expenditure 
that one almost fears a kind of mental indigestion 
must await those for whom this rich banquet is 
spread. The book positively radiates humour, and 





many a jaded “ diner-out"’ will envy the inexhaustible 
fertility of Miss Fowler's airy wit, which sparkles on 
every page of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” Epigram, 
paradox, anecdote—in short, all the weapons in the 
born conversationalist’s armoury—appear in this en- 
tertaining novel ina stateof the highest polish,and the 
dialogues alone would make the fortune of the story, 
even were that story less genuinely interesting and 
engaging than is the history of Miss Carnaby, flirt, 
fine lady, and merciless wit as she is. But wit is not 
the only virtue of the book, though its uncommon 
abundance in these pages compels the reader to 
remark it first. That which finally remains as the 
pleasantest and even the strongest impression left 
by its perusal is the fine humanity of the whole book, 
the tender comprehension, the subtle sympathy, the 
grasp of character. There is not a breath of real 
eynicism in Miss Fowler's satire, keen and bright as 
it is; the ultimate value of the book lies in its 
exquisite appreciation of what is best and nearest 
the divine in poor human nature. Isabel herself, 
who, at first sight, seems to bear a superficial 
resemblance to the extinct “ Dodo” of a passing 
notoriety in recent fiction, gradually develops into a 
real, breathing woman, compact of all that is true 
and womanly beneath the hard, glittering varnish of 
worldly ambition and frivolous chatter. The picture 
is admirably drawn, the lights and shades most 
dexterously mingled, and the reader is made to 
realise vividly the innate charm of the woman whose 
caprices, vanities, and endless fluctuations of mood 
cause so much needless suffering to her hapless lovers, 
Paul Seaton and Lord Wrexham. For Isabel is com- 
plex as only women, and only few women, are. She 
loves Paul Seaton with the best and truest side of her 
nature; but early training and worldly desires cry 
aloud to her to reject the young journalist, poor, 
unknown, and of only middle-class origin, and to 
ally herself with the elderly peer whose ancient 
coronet is laid at her feet for all the world to see. 
Love and ambition fight desperately for the mastery 
in Isabel Carnaby’s troubled being; and which is 
conqueror in the end had best be learned from the 
book itself, for we have no wish to spoil the interest 
of this charming story by premature revelations of 
the plot. The minor characters are no less cleverly 
sketched than Isabel herself ; they palpitate with life, 
and the reader feels that each portrait is the outcome 
of very keen observation and very clear intuition. 
Mrs. Martin, the snob who “could not digest her 
dinner if she did not wear a low dress and a flower 
in her hair—even if it were only a chrysanthemum ” 
—is a delicious creation; and the contrasting picture 
of Paul Seaton’s father, the saintly old Methodist 
minister, religious to the very marrow without a 
tinge of sanctimoniousness, is beautifully simple and 
affecting in its homely dignity. ‘“ Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby” will, we venture to predict, be remembered 
and cherished for its ripe wisdom and delicate pathos, 
its vivid humanity and subtle analysis, long after 
the superficial brilliancy of its bons-mofs—excellent 
as these are--has ceased to form the topic of conver- 
sation at the dinner-tables of the “smart set” who 
find themselves so divertingly typified in its sparkling 
dialogues. But Miss Fowler must not expect her 
readers to rest content with this single boon from 
her pen. Like Oliver Twist, they will assuredly “ ask 
for more.” 

We bardly know where to place “ The Last Le- 
murian.” It bas gold in it, a great deal of gold ; and 
it has soul-stirring adventures in the search for the 
precious metal. It introduces its hero as a penniless 
labourer in a Bush station, and it leaves him some- 
thing more than a millionaire, to revel in the luxuries 
of some brand-new palace in Park Lane. More than 
this, in “ The Last Lemurian” we are introduced to 
the sole survivor of a pre-historic race, and to that 
legendary monster of Australian pools and rivers, 
the bunyip. But over and above all, we are treated 
to a vein of psychological mysticism. The plain 
stockman, who is the hero of the story, discovers, to 
his own great amazement, that he has lived at least 
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once before his present life, and that, in the days 
when the Lemurians were the dominant race of a 
pre-historic globe, it was his fate to be beloved by, 
and to lose his life for the sake of, the daughter of 
the proud Emperor of Lemuria. After this, we are 
hardly surprised when Halwood, the hero aforesaid, 
is fortunate enough to meet in England the re- 
embodied spirit of the love for whom he died in the 
misty past, and to convert her with the recognized 
rites of our contemporary church—not so ancient, 
apparently, as churchmen believe it to be—into 
Mrs. Halwood. It seems to us that the author 
has determined to combine in one entertaining 
story the most striking features of “She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” and the proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society. The result is curious, 
and occasionally more amusing than the author 
intends it to be; but he writes with so vigorous a 
pen, and recounts the thrilling incidents of his tale 
with so thorough a mastery of details, that the 
reader follows him with interest, despite his digres- 
sions into the world of mysticism, and learns to 
entertain almost as holy a horror of the last Lemurian 
—a terrible female of gigantic size and abandoned 
habits—as that which inspired Mr. Halwood himself. 
In short, the book, though utterly impossible, is 
well worth reading by those who love a story for 
its own sake. 

Now that so much attention is being directed to 
the conditions of prison-life, the appearance of a 
story like that of “ Convict 99” is distinctly oppor- 
tune. Whatever else the tale may be, it is a vivid 
picture of the interior of a convict prison and of the 
sufferings inflicted upon convicts, too often, we fear, 
in excess of their legal punishment. As a novel, 
“Convict 99” has obvious faults. To begin with, it 
is melodrama in its crudest form. The virtuous 
young manager has just proposed to his employer's 
daughter, and been accepted, when he is arrested on 
a charge of murder. The charge, preposterous as it 
seems, is strengthened by evidence showing that 
Laurence Gray has been grossly defrauding his bene- 
factor and prospective father-in-law at the very 
time when he professed to be most devoted to his 
service. Gray, of course, is innocent, and it is his 
fellow-clerk and rival, Vickers by name, who is both 
the murderer and the thief. But Vickers contrives, 
whilst pretending to be Gray’s friend, to fix the 
gravest suspicions upon him, and in the end it is the 
innocent man who is sent to penal servitude for life, 
whilst the villain escapes for the time being, and 
seeks to possess himself of his victim's promised 
wife. It is, as we have said, in the scenes 
in the convict prisons through which Gray 
passes in succession that the value of this story 
lies. We do not know whether the writers pos- 
sess any special knowledge of the interior of our 
gaols; they are certainly curiously ignorant of the 
forms pursued in criminal trials. But if they have no 
special knowledge of our convict establishments, 
they have the mental acuteness which is needed 
to enable an outsider to realise the tortures of a 
prisoner, and the picture which they present of the 
unhappy Gray's condition whilst he is undergoing 
his unmerited punishment, is certainly very im- 
pressive. Of course justice is done in the end. 
Justice always is done in melodrama. The innocent 
man is vindicated, and is set free to marry the 
woman he loves, whilst the villain comes to his 
proper end at eight o'clock one morning inside 
the walls of Newgate. But though marred by its 
melodramatic exaggeration, “Convict 99” is not a 
book to be lightly passed over. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES, 


ONE of the most interesting features of the English 
Illustrated Magazine is an article which treats of 
the various exiled claimants of European thrones, 
who, but for some misfortune of their own or of 
their 


ancestors, might even now be reigning 








monarchs. Mr. Metcalfe Wood tells the story of 
Mr. Gladstone’s earliest electioneering experiences 
in his first campaign at Newark, and gives some 
account of Mr. Cooper, who has the unique distine- 
tion of being the first man who ever voted for the 
great statesman. “The Book-plate Collector: an 
Interview” will interest members of the Ex-Libris 
Society and all who are enthusiasts in book-plates. 
Mr. Barry Pain continues his “ Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men,” and Major Arthur Griffiths his “ Adven- 
tures of an Amateur Detective.”—Sport is strongly 
represented in the Windsor Magazine this month. 
Mr. Harry Furniss writes of racing in Australia, 
and illustrates his own article; Mr. George A. 
Wade describes some county cricket grounds, and 
the notable feats of which they have been the scene ; 
and Mr. Owen Conway contributes an interview with 
Lord Hawke. “ American Authors of To-day” and 
** Joachim and his School” are the subjects of other 
articles. Mr. Max Pemberton’s serial story, “ Kron- 
stadt” is concluded. Mr. Percy Andreae tells of 
another incident in the life of the Emperor's detec- 
tive, and “The Pirate of Cliveden Reach” is a 
complete story from the pen of Mr. Grant Allen.— 
The Woman at Home has an article on Lady Jeune, 
in which there are one or two good stories of the 
Poet Laureate and others. Mr. Crockett contributes 
a serial, and Mr. Maarten Maartens a short story. 

In Cassell’s Magazine Mr. John Munro discusses 
Lord Kelvin’s warning that, at our present rate of 
consumption, the earth's supply of fuel and the store 
of oxygen in the atmosphere will fail us by the end 
of four or five centuries, and that unless new means 
of generating heat or producing oxygen are dis- 
covered, the human race is threatened with exter- 
mination within a comparatively short period. Mr. 
Hilliard Atteridge relates his experiences under 
water in M. Goubet’s submarine boat, and gives some 
idea of its construction. A practising barrister and 
Mr. Robert Machray write respectively of a day on 
circuit and the Press Gallery in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson deals with London 
in its social aspect. Amongst other contributors are 
Messrs. Max Pemberton and L. F. Austin, and Mr. 
Headon Hill's “Spectre Gold” is continued.—The 
Cornhill Magazine contains some letters of Charles 
Lamb to his friend Robert Lloyd, which have until 
now remained unpublished. The writer of “Fights 
for the Flag” gives a spirited description of George 
II.’s encounter with the French at Dettingen, a fight 
which is memorable as being the last occasion on 
which a crowned British monarch commanded an 
army in actual battle. In “ Ethics of the Tramp” 
the writer raises the question as to whether 
the nation is to continue doing nothing to 
rescue this body of wanderers from their un- 
satisfactory condition, and whilst admitting the 
hopelessness that any measures could prove avail- 
able with the adult members of the tramp race, 
he pleads for the organisation of some legislative 
scheme for the rescue of the children. Mr. Maurice 
Eden Pau! contributes an article on “ Social Evolution 
in Japan,” and Mr. W. B. Thomas writes entertain- 
ingly of “Schoolmasters’ Humour.” Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's sketch of James Payn is good. “ The Castle 
Inn,” a powerful serial story by Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
is continued.—In the Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. G. A. 
Sekon concludes the first of a series of articles on 
“The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling.” 
General Sir Haugh Gough contributes some old 
memories of campaigns in Afghanistan. Mr. Quiller 
Couch discourses of patriotic verse and many other 
things in a manner which cannot fail to retain the 
reader's attention. “The Magic Whistlegig” is a 
description of an experiment in “ Practical Occultism ” 
which is as easy to carry out as the result is difficult 
to explain. Mr. Charles Short’s account of Melbourne 
is interesting. “ Rupert of Hentzau,” Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s romantic sequel to “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
a poem by Lady Lindsay, and “ Lord Tottenham,” 
Miss Ethel Nesbit’s charming sto y of children, must 
also be mentioned. 
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Harper's Magazine gives the first place toanarticle 
in which Mr. Julian Ralph, considering Russia as 
a newly-awakened militant power in Europe, treats 
of the progress which she has made in military, naval, 
and commercial matters during the last few years. 
In his second interesting paper on “Some By-ways 
of the Brain,” Dr. Andrew Wilson divests the 
mesmerist of all mysticism, and gives a scientific 
explanation of hypnotism as being an abnormal 
phase of brain action. In dealing with its legal 
and moral aspects, the writer expresses his 
opinion that “irresponsible and unlicensed exhi- 
bitions of hypnotism” ought to be prohibited 
by law as they are in France, Germany, and 
other Continental countries. Professor W. T. Hewett 
writes of university life in the Middle Ages, 
another writer discusses the trans-Isthmian canal 
problem, Miss Margaret Deland contributes a 
good complete story of a painful subject, and Mr. 
Seton Merriman’s serial “ Roden's Corner” is con- 
tinued.—A writer in Scribner's Magazine gives a 
very attractive picture of undergraduate life at 
Wellesley, the Girton of America, and describes some 
interesting customs in connection with it. Mr. 
Walter Wyckoff's narrative of his experiences 
amongst the unemployed of Chicago will arouse the 
pity of even the most unsympathetic of readers. 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the Reve- 
lution” and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page's “Red 
Rock” are continued, and Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis contributes an instalment of “The King’s 
Jackal.” 

Mr. Edward Walford’s article on “ Mrs. Theresa 
Cornelys” in the Gentleman's Magazine is interesting, 
not so much on account of the character of the lady 
whose chequered career is traced, as for the light 
thrown upon the manners and customs of London 
society in the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
the second part of his paper on The Tempest Mr. 
Edward Hales discusses the pictures given to us 
by Sbakespeare of the intercourse in colonisation 
between the native and the immigrant, taking 
Caliban as the representative of the former, and 
Stephano, Trinculo and Prospero as different types 
of the latter. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes of “ Pick- 
wickian Bath,” and Mr. Foster Watson of “ Henry 
Peacham the Younger as an Educationist.” “ Taffles ” 
is a pathetic short story.—One of the chief features 
of Blackwood’s Magazine is Mr. Charles Whibley's 
article on Disraeli, written from the point of 
view of an admirer. Mr. C. R. Conder, writing 
of Zionism, gives several practical causes which 
explain why a return to Palestine is desired 
by the Jews, and advocates the movement as being 
capable of doing much good to the Hebrew race, and 
to others as well. Admiral Sir John Dalrymple Hay 
explains why the nomenclature of our battleships is 
so varied, and pleads for the use of names of famous 
menand great victories rather than of adjectives repre- 
senting valuable qualities, but without any special 
significance. “ The Volunteers as a Fighting Force” 
and “The Philosophy of Impressionism” are the 
subjects of other articles. Mr. Neil Munro's “John 
Splendid” and Mr. Bernard Cape's “ Adventures of 
the Comte de la Muette” are continued.—A writer 
in Temple Bar contributes an interesting article on 
“ Thackeray's Foreigners,” and another gives account 
of various experiments in ballooning. In “ Our Curse 
from Cadmus” Miss Margaret Wright discourses of 
bad spellers, and Mr. H.M. Poynter relates the history 
of Christophe Philippe Oberkampf, the Patriarch 
of Jouy. Twocomplete stories and an instalment of 
Mr. Norris’s serial “ The Widower” represent fiction. 
—In Macmillan's Magazine Mr. Stephen Gwynn gives 
an attractive sketch of Anthony Hamilton, the writer 
of “ Mémoires de Grammont.” Mr.C. Roylance Kent 
deals with two Radicals of the old school, Francis 
Place and John Arthur Roebuck, whose biographies 
have recently been published. “A Philosopher’s 
Romance” by Mr. John Berwick is concluded.—The 
contents list of Chambers's Journal offers a variety of 
subjects. Perhaps the most interesting items are 





Mr. Fred Whishaw’s description of the Moujik and 
his home, an account of a trip in a torpedo-boat 
destroyer, and an article on “ Commercial Education, 
Abroad and at Home,” by Principal Grant Ogilvie, of 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. There are several 
complete stories and some instalments of Mr. 
Buchan’s serial, “‘ John Burnet of Barns.” 

In a good number of the Century Mr. Ernest F. 
Fenollosa’s “ Outline of Japanese Art” is interesting. 
Mr. Franklin B. Locke writes of “ Railway Crossings 
in Europe and America,” and Professor Louis Boutan 
describes some first attempts at submarine photo- 
graphy and discusses its future. “ After-Dinner 
Oratory,” by Mr. Brander Matthews, is entertaining. 
Fiction is contributed by Mr. Thomas Baily Aldrich 
and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell.—The /dler has an apprecia- 
tive article on Aubrey Beardsley, by Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm. Mr. Hamlin Garland gives the latest and most 
authentic information regarding the Klondike region 
and the roads leading to it, and Lieutenant F. B. Hen- 
derson’s “ West Africa and the Empire” is continued. 
Fiction is contributed by Messrs. Clive Holland, Fred 
Whishaw, and Allen Upward.—The Argosy has 
some short stories, the continuation of Mr. Sydney 
Hodge’s serial, and the first part of “ Stratford's 
Love Story” by the author of “His Excellency’s 
English Governess.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


MeN who delight to follow the hounds will find “ Hunting 
Reminiscences,” by Mr. Alfred Pease, M.P., a congenial com- 
panion for an idle hour in the smoking-room. It is a book 
which certainly does not smell of the lamp; indeed, it might 
have been improved if the author had occasionally pulled up 
sharply his galloping discursive pen. It has the merits, how- 
ever, which belong to a plain unvarnished statement concerning 
horses and dogs and the pleasures of the chase. Mr, Pease— 
his name suggests a drab coat rather than a pink—has much to 
say about the “little red rover” who is the only joy of many 
a bucolie worthy between the magic months of November and 
April, when scent is keen. We get in these pages artless de- 
scriptions of fox-hunting and cub-hunting, mixed up with shrewd 
hints concerning other forms of hunting—a pastime which John 
Jorrocks declared was the sport of kings, the image of war 
without its guilt, and with only five-and-twenty per cent. of its 
danger. “Much of the charm of hunting consists inthestyle, grace, 
and neatness in which it is done. Hunting must be a pleasure 
to the eye ; it should be picturesque and in harmony with neture. 
The woodland or valley should echo back wild music, and the 
huntsman’s horn and the whip’s halloo should delight the ear 
and warm the blood. A badly-assorted pack, of all shapes and 
sizes, some of which carry a head, and others with a strain of 
Southern blood, as line hanters, might give more sport and kill 
more foxes than a better and handsomer pack of hounds. They 
would, however, never give the same satisfaction to the hunts- 
man with a knowledge of the craft, or to those who appreciate 
the rules of the game. There is a supreme pleasure in watching 
a level pack of well-turned, straight-legged hounds exhibiting 
their hunting powers and quality, as they only can be exhibited 
under the command of a good huntsman. Uniformity of pace 
is necessary ; uniformity in size pleases the eye. The power of 
instilling iato fifteen or twenty-five couple that cohesiveness 
that makes them seem possessed, as it were, with one soul, 
combined with the ability to handle them, is an amazing example 
of man’s capacity to subordinate animal nature to his own 
purposes.” There are some lively, if slight, reminiscences of the 
Cambridge Drag and the House of Commons steeplechases in 
these pages, as well as a breezy account of a famous run with 
the Cleveland hounds on a short January day in 1882. As for 
* Hontrsc Reminiscences, By Alfred E. Pease, M.P., Author of 
** The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-Fed Pack,” etc. Illustrated. 
London : W. Thacker & Co. 
CarR.istE CaTHEpRAL, By The Worshipful R. 8, Ferguson, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. London: Isbister & Co. 
Tae Master Parnters or Britarn. Edited by Gleeson White, some- 
time Editor of Zhe Studio. Vol I. Illustrated. Edinburgh: 
T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
Tae THEATRICAL Wortp or 1897. By William Archer. London 
Walter Scott, Ltd. 
Srorrers From Dante. By Norley Chester. Portrait. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 
Tue Cnristtran YEAR. By John Keble. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by Walter Lock, D.D. (Library of Devotion.) 
London: Methuen & Co. 


ComMPaNIons OF THE Sorrowrtnh Way. By John Watson, DD. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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the rest, Mr. Pease takes up his parable on badger-hunting in 
its modern developments, the points of a hound, and the life of 
a hunter. There is picturesque gossip in the book, the love of 
the country, and much amiable enthusiasm of the horse and 
dog type. Whether such a rambling narrative of ordinary 
sporting experiences was worthy of an index is doubtful ; but 
we get it, and a few pictures as well. 

A lay dignitary of the Church of England, who describes him- 
self on the title-page of his book as * The Worshipful R. 8S. 
Ferguson,” has just written a slim monograph on “Carlisle 
Cathedral.” Carlisle is the only ith on English soil which 
hears a purely British title—its ancient name, Caerluel; and it 
is a place of importance to the tribes which inhabited the district 
between the Derwent and the Clyde. Agricola, in his wonderful 
march to the north, is believed to have turned the hill on which 
Carlisle stands, and on which the British huts then clustered, 
into a Roman town. The inhabitants during a long succession 
of centuries were compelled to recognise that they lived in a 
military outpost, and they needed in consequence to be ever on 
the alert. William Rufus, when he went north with a great 
army in 1092, claimed Carlisle, and drove out the powerful 
chieftain who held the place, and from it ruled over a wide 
territory. William Rufus built the walls of Carlisle and set up 
and garrisoned the castle, and many of his Norman vassals 
settled in the new stronghold. Henry I. established a colony of 
monks, to whom he granted many local privileges. The Church 
of St. Mary, which afterwards came to be known as the 
Cathedral, was begun in 1083—the same year in which the 
foundations of the still more magnificent minster were begun on 
the wooded heights of the Wear at Durham. Carlisle, in the 
middle ages, represented the debateable land between the rival 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, and its history is interwoven 
with the romantic annals and fierce frays of the Border. The 
rebuilding of Carlisle Cathedral on spacious and permanent lines 
appears to have been beyun about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and was brought to a suecessful conelusion in the reign 
of Edward III. in the following century. The work was long 
in process, for the land was unsettled, and wars and rumours of 
wars depressed the undertaking. “The building must have 
been in a very sad condition when, in 1297, Robert Brace swore 
fealty to Edward I. on the sword of St. Thomas before Bishop 
Halton in Carlisle Cathedral. Nor canit have been far advanced 
in the rebuilding in January, 1306, when the Prince of Wales, 
the Archbishop of York, nineteen bishops, thrice that number of 
mitred abbots, a large number of the most powerful barons of 
the realm, and the great officers of states attended the parliament 
of Carlisle.” In due course there also came to the Cathedral, 
Cardinal Petrus Hispanus, the Papal legate. He preached 
within its walls, and afterwards, with other bishops who were 
present, “ with candels lights and causings the bels to be roong,” 
the Pope's representative, after the manner of those times, 
“accursed in terrible-wise Robert Bruce, the usurper of the 
crowne of Scotland, with all his partakers, aiders and main- 
teiners,” and yet nobody appears to have been a whit the worse 
for his Eminence’s imprecations. Twenty bishops of Carlisle 
are buried within the Cathedral, and they represent the interval 
between the revolt of the Barons and that of the American 
Colonies. 

The aim of Mr. Gleeson White’s “Master Painters of 
Britain ”’—the first volume of which has just appeared—is to 
present with brief descriptive notes a selection of reproductions 
of the best paintings of the most notable British artists. He 
seeks in this way not merely to recall memorable works of 
genius on canvas, but also to trace the evolution of painting as 
a fino art in this country, and incidentally to show the relation 
and indebtedness of one artist to another. Hogarth and Gains- 
borough, Reynolds and Morland, Turner and Constable, Wilkie 
and Crome, Raeburn and Romney, are among the painters who 
fall within the scope of this opening volume in the promised 
quartette. The notes are luminous and critical, and in most 
cases, though not in all, justice is done to pictures which have 
kept undimmed through long years the fascination of their first 
appeal. 

A number of books over which it is impossible to linger have 
also reached us. “ The Theatrical World of 1897” consists of 
Mr. William Archer's shrewd and often caustic impressions of 
the play of the period in its heights and in itsdepths. “Stories 
from Dante” is a title which explains itself; but if further 
light is needed we can scarcely do better than fall back on 
Mr. Chester’s own words. He says that his aim has been to 
detach from Dante's life and work, or from the lives of those 
associated with him, such “ incidents and scenes as can be pre- 
sented in a form suitable and attractive to young people ”—a 
purpose which, on the whole, is fulfilled. The Warden of 
Keble College has just edited for the Library of Devotion 
“The Christian Year.’ Dr. Lock has written a sane and 
critical introduction, and has added scholarly and critical notes. 
‘**Companions of the Sorrowful Way” consists in a sheaf of 
characteristic religious addresses by Dr. John Watson, better 
known to most as Ian Maclaren. “Does God Care?” is the 
title of a small anonymous book which is packed with thought 
and instinct with feeling, and which deals with tenderness and 
insight with the irony of life and the problem of pain. 
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